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** FAILED.” | 


FAaILep of the goal which once had been | 
my aim, 
The distant port for which I once had 
sailed, 
I think the graven words above my name 
Must be “ He failed.”’ 


Failed to achieve the vision and the quest, 
The self-forgetting and self-sacrifice ; 
Failed to attain the heritage of rest 
Beyond all price : 


Failed to retain the birthright, having sold | 
For passing pleasure and from fear of | 
pain ; 
Paying the wage of God’s eternal gold 
For timely gain : 


Failed of the purity that purges sight, 
The faith that nourishes with daily bread; 
Failed of the hand that reaches through the 
night 
To guide our tread. 


Failed, having laid his hand upon the 
plough, 
So soon to falter and so soon to tire ; 
Failed, though the God of life may even 
now 
Save as by fire. 


However bright life’s after-glow may flame, 
If storms retreat that have so long as- 
sailed, 
I think the graven words above my name 
Must be “‘ He failed.” 


Academy, ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


SONG OF THE SEASONS. 


WHEN trees are greening overhead 
And daffodils are yellow ; 

When daisies bend beneath our tread 
And primroses are mellow ; 

When streams are leaping fresh and bright 
New life and verdure bringing, 

And birds from early morn till night 
Their songs of love are singing ; 

Oh ! life is then a joyous thing, 
Our hearts beat strong and lightly, 

For all around, in robes of spring, 
Fair earth, she smileth brightly. 


When roses bloom upon the bough 
And foxgloves deck the hedges, 
And lazily the waters flow 
Among the reeds and sedges ; 
When skies are glowing blue and high 
And fields with grass are waving, 
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While cattle in the pool hard by 
Their burning feet are laving ; 

*Tis then we feel our pulses beat 
With manhood’s strong endeavor, 

The summer of our life we greet 
And spring is gone forever. 


When apples drop from laden trees 
And golden sheaves are binding ; 

When heather scents are in the breeze 
And hunter’s horn is winding ; 

When barns are filled with ample store 
Of Nature’s kind providing, 

And sky and hill are crimsoned o’er 
In golden light abiding ; 

Oh ! then we feel glad autumn’s glow, 
The fruit of life’s stern pressure ; 

The summer flower aside we throw, 
The autumn fruit we treasure. 


When winds are roaring high and shrill 
And stainless snows are falling ; 

When frost has locked the waters chill 
Within its grasp enthralling ; 

When holly berries bright and red 
From dark green bowers are peeping, 

While naked branches toss o’erhead 
And bud and bird are sleeping ; 

We too would sink to winter’s sleep, 
Our sun is near the setting ; 

In life we sow, and toil, and reap, 


Then comes the long forgetting. 
Sunday Magazine, 


SONNET. 
I THINK the immortal servants of mankind, 
Who, from their graves, watch by how 
slow degrees 
The World-Soul greatens with the cen- 
turies, 
Mourn most man’s barren levity of mind,— 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit’s worth- 
less lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 


O prophets, martyrs, saviours, ye were great, 
All truth being great to you: ye deemed 
Man more 
_-Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse : 
The world, for you, held purport : life 
ye wore 
Proudly, as kings their solemn robes of 
state ; 
And humbly, as the mightiest mon- 
archs use. 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 

















From Temple Bar. 
DANTE AND TENNYSON. 


DANTE and Tennyson! What 
greater contrast at first sight is there 
than that suggested by the two names ? 
What more opposite than this pair of 
poets, in their fortunes, their opportu- 
nities, in the scope of their works and 
their respective place in literary his- 
tory? The one, coming at the close of 
a long period of darkness and barba- 
rism, the other succeeding to the rich 
inheritance of a spacious literature, the 
slow growth of centuries. The one 
having to forge and hammer out with 
infinite toil the melodies of his native 
tongue, to give a voice and utterance 
to Italy; the other with an already 
formed and highly cultivated language 
before him as his instrument. The one 
for the last nineteen years of his life 
an exile and a wanderer, refused re- 
entrance within her walls by ungrateful 
Florence, except on terms too cruel 
and insulting to be accepted by such a 
haughty spirit, cut off at the age of 
fifty-six, at Ravenna, and lying there 
by the shores of the Adriatic. The 
other, if not hailed from the first as the 
coming poet of his age, yet, when once 
recognized, growing ever in the esteem 
of his countrymen, and dying full of 
years and full of honors, buried 


with an empire’s lamentation. 


As a consequence of all this, the one 
is pervaded by an uniform seriousness, 
while the page of the other is lit up by 
a calm and serene cheerfulness. We 
see the Italian, in earlier life engaged 
in active service, political and military, 
as a soldier, an ambassador, a chief 
magistrate, but later on dwelling apart, 
and knowing by saddest experience 
‘*how salt a taste cleaves to a patron’s 
bread, how hard a path mounts and 
descends a patron’s stair.” We see 
the Englishman, reared in the quiet 
seclusion of a Lincolnshire parsonage, 
and within the reverend walls of a 
great university, steadily achieving 
wealth and fame and high place, Dante 
representing more the Vates prophet, 
Tennyson rather the Vates poet, ac- 


Dante and Tennyson. 
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cording to the distinction drawn by 
Carlyle, though he admits that the two 
provinces run into each other and can- 
not be disjoined. 

Still, there are points of view from 
which the two may be compared ; and 
some instances may be adduced of a 
subtle influence exercised upon the 
poet of the nineteenth century by the 
great Florentine ; some echoes more or 
less distinct of Dantesque expression 
linger on in Tennysonian diction ; 
some imitations of passages, for the 
most part perhaps unconscious ones, 
will occur to the reader of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy.’’ For, as Dante summed up 
for his generation the whole of the 
medizeval spirit, its religion, its ab- 
struse scholastic speculations, its phi- 
losophy and theology, its faith and its 
chivalry, so that he has been called 
with truth the very incarnation of 
Catholicism —so did Tennyson speak 
to this century (through so large a por- 
tion of which he lived) with a voice 
that interpreted it to itself in all its 
manifold yariety of interests, more 
clearly and fully than any other of his 
contemporaries. He reflects as in a 
mirror the doubts and problems of our 
age, the conquests it has achieved in 
the material world, its aspirations after 
high ideals ; and as often too he notes, 
and does not spare its less attractive 
features, its restlessness and discon- 
tent, its shallowness and cynicism, its 
want of faith in God and in the future. 
He saw the commencement of what it 
is not too much to call a new social 
world. The love of liberty always 
burned brightly in his verse from the 
day when he wrote those stirring 
stanzas, ‘‘Of old sat Freedom on the 
heights,’ and “‘ Love thou thy land, 
with love far-brought from out the 
storied Past,” to the publication of his 
more recent volumes, when he dreads 
the advent of “‘ changes all too fierce 
and fast’? —the wind raised by some 
who would sing true freedom to her 
grave, — 

Men loud against all forms of power — 

Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous tongues; 
Expecting all things in an hour— 

Brass mouths and iron lungs ! 
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Nor has he followed less consistently 
the admirable progress in physical sci- 
ence, the enormously extended com- 
mand over the laws of nature that has 
so deeply marked the present century. 
Ever since he penned his glowing an- 
ticipation of the triumphs that awaited 
the coming race, — 
The Vision of the world, and all the won- 

der that would be, 
the increasing purpose running through 
the ages, — 
this march of mind 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind, 

down to the volume to which ‘* Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After” gave its 
title, he still traces the course of science 
with the keenest interest. 

In his very latest book he still proph- 
esies, if not with the rapturous exulta- 
tion of the old days, yet with a calm 
confidence in a great future in store 
for mankind. His watchword is still 
** Forward !?’? — 

Dawn not Day! 
Is it Shame, so few should have climb’d 
from the dens in the level below, 

Men with a heart and a soul, no slaves 

of a four-footed will ? 

But if twenty millions of summers are 

stored in the sunlight still, 
We are far from the noon of man, there is 
time for the race to grow. 

Again, in what vivid colors has Ten- 
nyson painted the scepticism that in- 
fects so much of our literature! It is 
enough to refer to some of the best- 
known stanzas of the central portion 
of **In Memoriam” —* Are God and 
Nature then at Strife ?’’ —‘* So care- 
ful of the type?” etc. (No. lv., lvi.), 
while from his later books these deep 
questions in some form or another 
were seldom absent. Still through all 
there breathes the hope that all things 
must make for good, — 

What the philosophies, all the sciences, 
poesy, varying voices of prayer ? 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all 
that is filthy with all that is fair ? 

What is it all, if we all of us end but in 
being our own corpse-coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, 
drown’d in the deeps of a meaning- 
less Past ? 





Dante and Tennyson. 
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The ‘object of the above remarks is 
to bring out the many-sided mind of 
Tennyson and show how he was in 
sympathy with modern life in all its 
manifestations, and how in this re- 
spect he bears some resemblance to 
the poet who in the midst of his mys- 
tical and allegorical epic preserves the 
strongest human interest in all that 
was going on around him in the Italy 
of his time, and was sensitive to every 
form of art. It is not without interest 
to notice how the teaching of each of 
these poets harmonizes and points to 
the same goal, and to remember, with 
regard to In Memoriam ”’ in particu- 
lar, what Tennyson has himself told us 
of its scope and purpose. “It is rather 
the cry of the whole human race than 
mine. Inthe poem altogether private 
grief swells out into thought of and 
hope for the whole world. It begins 
with a funeral and ends with a mar- 
riage — begins with death and ends in 
promise of a new life — a sort of Divine 
Comedy, cheerful at the close.’’ 

Light out of darkness, hope out of 
despair, the will of man merged in the 
will of God, the ascent of the soul, 
toilsome at first, but becoming less and 
less so as it goes on, out of suffering 
into holiness and peace —are not these 
the fundamental truths underlying 
Dante’s immortal poem and the end to 
which it conducts ? 

Hopefulness indeed seems at first 
utterly alien to the writer whose best- 
known line probably is the awful in- 
scription over the gate of hell :— 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi, ch’ entrate ! 


Dante is fearfully inexorable. But 
his three poems must be taken together 
asa whole if he is to be judged fairly, 
and the mercy, the consolation of the 
doctrine of purgatory must never be 
forgotten, and due account must be 
taken of the power it gave of saving a 
departed soul. 

Scattered here and there through the 
** Divine Comedy ” there are traces of 
compunction and of hope, as where 
the angel to whom St. Peter gives the 





golden key of authority and the silver 
‘key of knowledge is bidden to err on 
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the side of mercy rather than of stern- 
ness, to open rather than to shut (Purg. 
ix. 128); and in a remarkable passage 
(Purg. iii. 133) we read that not even 
against those who died in contumacy 
towards holy Church can excommuni- 
eation prevail, so long as there is any 
germ of hope, any spark of repentance 
remaining in the soul. Tennyson, too, 
can produce an intense impression of 
unmixed suffering, of the inner torture 
of the soul, as where pride becomes its 
own scourge in the ‘‘ Palace of Art :” 

And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw, for her despair, 

But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 

No comfort anywhere ; 

Remaining utterly confused with fears, 

And ever worse with growing time, 

And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 

And all alone in crime. 

In this poem and in his ‘‘ Vision of 
Sin”? he has outlined shapes, which, 
but for their lack of individuality of 
character and interest as living men 
and women, approach the most ghastly 
of the scenes and images in Dante. 
Here, too, we see a gleam of hope, 
however faint. The weird and awe- 
inspiring conclusion illustrates the ten- 
der sensibility of the English poet, 
who shrinks from the direct admission 
that the fate of the sinner is inexorably 
fixed by death, who clings to the belief 
that “‘ good shall fall, at last —far off 
—at last, to all,’’ who will not shut his 
ears to the vague cry of the human 
heart which anticipates the final evolv- 
ing of good out of evil. 

At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, ‘‘ Is there any hope ?”’ 

To which an answer peal’d from that high 
land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn ! 

In this connection, too, we cannot 
forget the solemn and magnificent lan- 
guage in which Guinevere’s repentance 
is described ; how first 

the Powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her ; 
the recuperative power that human 
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nature possesses of turning to the light, 

and rising by use of the right means 

above itself; and later on, how, after 

hearing the king’s last farewell, she 

clings passionately to the hope he left 

her — 

That in mine own heart I can live down 
sin 

And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 

Before high God. 

A feature Which Dante and Tenny- 
son possess in common is their learn- 
ing. Both of them were men of highly 
cultured intellect. Both of them have 
their learning well under control, so 
that they never are its servants, but its 
masters. There is no parade or affecta- 
tion of knowledge, such as is sometimes 
discernible in Milton. It is subordinate 
and tributary to the poetry. 

We know from the ‘‘ Convito”’ how, 
after the death of Beatrice, Dante gave 
himself up to a severe course of philo- 
sophical and theological studies. Every 
page of the ‘ Divine Comedy” bears 
witness to his immense learning. But 
there is this marked difference between 
the two: ‘ Dante”? as Dean Church 
points out, ‘*has few of those indirect 
charms which flow from the subtle 
structure and refined graces of language 
—none of that exquisitely fitted and 
sustained mechanism of choice words 
of the Greeks — none of that tempered 
and majestic amplitude of diction, 
which clothes, like the folds of a royal 
robe, the thoughts of the Latins — none 
of that abundant play of fancy and sen- 
timent, soft or grand, in which the later 
Italian poets delighted.”’ Hence he 
goes on to say, he is often uncouth, 
abrupt, obscure —epithets which can 
never be applied to Tennyson. It is 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on 
the sustained study with which the lat- 
ter poet, through the whole of his long 
career, has kept up with the march of 
science. To take but one instance from 
the Idylls, how few of the readers of 
“Gareth and Lynette,” when they 
come to the words 

the hair 
All over glanced with dewdrop or with 
gem, 
Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine, 
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know enough of mineralogy to appre- 
ciate the exact force of the image, or 
take the trouble to ascertain that 
aventurine quartz is translucent and 
spangled throughout with scales of 
golden-yellow mica. 

Another very important and interest- 
ing point of comparison between the 
two poets lies in their similes. Dante’s 
similes have been dealt with so fully by 
Symonds and Dean Church that little 
can be left for later gleaners in this 
field. I select the following few in- 
stances of his accurate observation of 
animated nature: (1) The shades in 
*“ Purgatorio”’ xxvi. 34, as they greet 
each other with a brief salute, are like 
ants meeting on their path : — 


Cosi per entro loro schiera bruna 
S’ammusa ]’una con l’altra formica, 
Forse ad espiar lor via e lor fortuna. 


(2) The spirits at the foot of the moun- 
tain behave just like sheep issuing from 
the fold by one, by two, by three, while 
the others stand timidly bending down 
their eyes and muzzle, and what the 
foremost does, the others do, huddling 
from behind on it if it halts, and know 
not why (Purg. iii. 79). (3) Beatrice, 
looking out with wistful gaze, is com- 
pared to the bird watching for the first 
rays of dawn, that she may fly abroad 
to get food for her little ones. Images 
from birds form a very large class of 
his pictures. The sights and feelings 
connected with morning, evening, and 
night all minister to his verse. ‘* There 
is scarcely an hour which has not left 
its own recollection with him, of which 
we cannot find some memorial in his 
poem.” Sleep, dreams, smiles, and 
the play of features, the multitudinous 
sights of cities, the inventions and ap- 
pliances of art, the quiet images of 
domestic life, as well as delicate and 
intricate mental phenomena —all these 
he has taken note of, and all he has 
turned to account. 

And when we turn to our own poet 
we find exact and loving observations 
of all the fair sights and scenes around 
him in the outer world, as well as 
deepest insight into the abstract opera- 
tions of intellect. His similes are 
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drawn from as wide a range as those 
of Dante, and, like his, they are always 
appropriate. He makes you see what 
he has himself seen, and wonder that 
you have never yet noticed what he 
has observed. The Idylls are a store- 
house of these picturesque images. 
Who does not remember in ‘ Enid” 
the boon companions of the earl fleeing 
at the mere motion of the knight — 


Like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the 

sand ; 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower. 


Or the muteness of Merlin : 


So dark a forethought roll’d about his brain, 

As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea- 
hall 

In silence. 


Or when Vivian is putting forth all 
her baleful powers, that telling meta- 
phor :— 


The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colors, like an opal warm’d. 


Or, when Lancelot is overthrown, that 
magnificent comparison of the knights 
bearing down all together upon him 
to — 


A wild wave in the wide North-sea 
Green-glimmering toward the summit. 


Nothing in Dante is more beautiful 
than the lines in ‘‘ Purg.’’ ix. 13, on 
the morning sounds of the swallow : — 


Nell ’ora che comincia i tristi lai 
La rondinella presso alla mattina, 
Forse a memoria de’ suoi primi guai, 
E che la mente nostra peregrina 
Pit dalla carne, e men da’ pensier presa, 
Alle sue vision quasi @ divina ; 
In sogno mi parea. 


Nothing in Tennyson lays such a 
strong hold on the memory as : — 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 























The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no 
more ! 

The occasional homeliness of the 
objects from which Tennyson’s similes 
are drawn, he has in common with 
Dante, in whom it sometimes becomes 
positively grotesque. Instances of this 
are where the ruffians in ‘ Enid” 
growl in fear to lose their booty — 


like a dog, when his good bone 
Seems to be pluck’d at by the village boys, 
Who love to vex him eating, etc. 


And another simile in the same poem 
on the king purifying the dark places 
of his realm : — 

As now 
Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire 
hills 
To keep him bright and clean as heretofore, 
He rooted out the slothful officer, 
Or guilty, which for bribe had wink’d at 
wrong. 

It is time to pass on from more 
general points of resemblance, and 
consider any special reminiscences that 
present themselves in the later poet. 
Of these the most obvious is the pic- 
ture of Ulysses in Canto xxvi. of the 
‘¢ Inferno,’? compared with Tennyson’s 
majestic masterpiece. For the leading 
idea of fresh enterprise he was no 
doubt indebted to Dante, and such 
touches as — 


I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees. 


Vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard my- 
self, 
And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought, 


are echoes of — 


Né dolcezza di figlio, né la pieta 
Del vecchio padre, né il debito amore, 
Lo qual doveo Penelope far lieta, 
Vincer poter dentro da me ?’ ardore 
Ch’ i’ ebbi a divenir del mondo esperto, 
E degli vizii umani e del valore : 
Ma misi me per I’ alto mare aperto. 


And — 


Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza. 


Dante and Tennyson. 
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In the Odyssey we part with Ulysses 
reinstated in his home at Ithaca, in 
peace and repose. In Dante he sets 
out on a second voyage, is overtaken 
by a storm, and wrecked in the other 
hemisphere. Tennyson leaves him 
starting with steadfast purpose on new 
adventures with his company of heroic 
mariners, his end mysterious and un- 
told, his last words suggestive of vast 
ideas, the past and the future blended 
into one :— 

Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


We feel that of the three conceptions 
this last is the grandest. 

A further interest, it may be added, 
is given to this poem by what Tennyson 
himself said to a friend about its com- 
position ; how it was written under a 
sense of loss, and that all had gone by, 
but that still life must be fought out to 
the end. 

The most familiar of the shorter 
passages that recall Dante is the often 
quoted : — 

This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remem- 

bering happier things 
a repetition, no doubt, of : — 
Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria ; e cid sa il tuo dottore ; 
though the original of both is to be 
traced to Boethius’s ‘‘ Consolation of 
Philosophy ” (II. iv.), with which we 
know from the ‘ Convito”’ that Dante 
comforted himself in exile : ‘ In omni 
adversitate fortune, infelicissimum ge- 
nus est infortunii fuisse felicem et non 
esse.”’ 

Mariana in the south was suggested 
by the four powerful lines (Purg. v. 
133) on poor Pia de’ Tolomei shut 
up in the fatal marshes of the Ma- 
remma. 

In the 23rd canto of the ‘‘ Paradiso,” 
where Dante has become strong enough 
to bear the smile of Beatrice, he says : 


Io era come quei, che si risente 
Di vision obblita, e che s’ ingegna 
Indarno di ridurlasi alla mente. 


(I was as one who still retains the feel- 
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ing of a forgotten vision, and endeavors 

in vain to bring it back into his mind.) 
We are reminded here of the end of 

the ** Dream of Fair Women : ”’ — 

With what dull pain 

Compass’d, how eagerly I sought to strike 

Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 
But no two dreams are like. 


In the ‘‘ Palace of Art,’ ‘‘ Plato the 
wise, and large-brow’d Verulam, the 
first of those who know,”’ recalls ** Vidi 
il Maestro di color che sanno,” i.e., 
Aristotle. 

The fanciful conceit in ‘* Purgatorio ”’ 
xxx. 97, which reappears elsewhere in 
the comedy — 

Lo giel che m’era intorno al cor ristretto, 

Spirito ed acqua fessi, e con angoscia 
Per la bocca e per gli occhi usci del petto 


(The ice congealed about my heart 
turned itself to air and water, and with 
anguish gushed forth through mouth 
and eyes from my breast) seems re- 
flected and improved in more than one 
passage of Tennyson, e.g. : — 
My frozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 
(Two Voices.) 
Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief has shaken into frost ! 
(In Memoriam, iv.) 


Perhaps, too, there may be a memory 
of another passage, where not in met- 
aphor, but in most grim and awful 
reality, tears are congealed. It 1s in 
the ‘‘ Inferno,’ xxxiii. 113, where Al- 
berigo, in the third division of the 
ninth circle, the frozen lake of Cocytus, 
implores Dante for pity to break the 
ice upon his face that he may weep a 
little while before his fount of tears 
freezes up again. Some of the above 
similarities of diction may no doubt be 
due to independent thought, or may be 
more properly classed under the head 
of unconscious than conscious imita- 
tion, an indistinct memory of the 
original lingering in and haunting the 
brain, like fragments of a tune ; just 
as, to take an instance from Matthew 
Arnold, the last line of ** The Church 
of Brou’’? — 


The rustle of the eternal rain of Love, 
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reminds us somewhat of — 
Lo refrigerio dell’ eterna ploia, 
though probably without the slightest 


deliberate intention on the author’s 
part. 
Other verbal coincidences might 


easily be multiplied, such as : — 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, etc., 
by the side of : — 
Perd giri fortuna la sua rota. 


‘*The poet dowered with the scorn of 
scorn.” ‘*Alma sdegnosa!” Virgil 
exclaims to Dante, and his contempt 
for Alberigo in the sequel of the pas- 
sage referred to above is a_ strong 
instance of this quality in him. We 
may perhaps compare the words — 
drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, 
That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue, 


with 


Come nel percoter dei ciocchi arsi, 
Surgono innumerabili faville. 


But many of these parallels consist of 
ideas and thoughts which might readily 
occur to independent minds. 

Possibly the last line in the ** Vision 
of Sin”? — 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn, 


may contain a reference to or reminis- 
cence of the Celestial Rose at the close 
of the ** Paradiso.’? It must never be 
forgotten that Tennyson never simply 
borrows. Whatever he takes he -trans- 
mutes into fine gold. There is always 
in it that element of something new 
which is the mark of true genius.} 
These two poets are both great with 
the fundamental greatness that has 
been granted to very few among the 
sons of men. Imagine either of these 
stars extinguished in the firmament of 
literature, and what a loss would have 
resulted not only to Italy and England, 
but to mankind! It would have been 
strange if, among the six bards whose 
names are inscribed on the six stone 
shields upon Tennyson’s chimney- 


1 The note on which “In Memoriam” ends — 
“ The one far-off divine event, to which the whole 
creation moves” —recalls “ Par.” iii. 85, ‘ quel 
mare al qual tutto si move Cid ch’ eila crea, e che 
natura face.” 
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piece at Aldworth, Dante had not been 
enshrined ; and we know from his inti- 
mate friends how he used to love to 
troll and thunder out Italian poetry 
that he knew by heart ; and no doubt 
he cordially assented to the words of 
his friend Arthur Hallam, whom he 
delighted long ago to listen to, ‘‘as he 
lay and read the Tuscan poets on the 
lawn.” 

An English mind that has drank deep at 
the sources of Southern inspiration, and 
especially that is imbued with the spirit of 
the mighty Florentine, will be conscious of 
a perpetual freshness and quiet beauty, 
resting on his imaginations and spreading 
gently over his affections, until, by the 
blessing of heaven, it may be absorbed 
without loss, in the pure inner light, of 
which that voice has spoken, as no other 
can. 

Luce intellettual piena d’amore, 

Amor di vero ben pien di letizia, 

Letizia, che transcende ogni dolzore. 

FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 


(Copyright, 1894, by LITTELL & Co.] 


KILLERINE. 
PREVOST. 


THE DEAN OF 
THE ABBE 
1765. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS, E. W. LATIMER, 
PART THIRTEENTH. 

THE plot concocted by Dona Figuer- 
rez, who attempted to bribe me by the 
offer of a bishopric to favor her mar- 
riage with Patrick, while Lord Tener- 
mill should marry Sara Fincer, made 


BY 


. me more anxious than ever to offer my 
“ own scheme to Sara. 


To carry it out, 
however, she would have to leave the 


count’s house secretly after dark. Had 
not Tenermill set spies on _ her ? 
Would she be able to get away? She 


was to bring her waiting-woman with 
her, and two menservants. I told her 
my plan, and left it to her own inge- 
nuity to manage this part of the plot 
herself. I told her I would have a 
carriage waiting in the next street, and 
I begged that she would return me an 
answer — yes, or no. 

All seemed to go smoothly. The 
chaise was ready. Sara slipped down 
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to the door, but alas! as she stood in 
the entrance, waiting till her servants 
should call up her coach, who should 
drive up but Lord Tenermill! He 
caught sight of Sara, and getting out of 
his own carriage, with great joy, just 
as my carriage appeared, he begged to 
know where she was going. 

Sara, taken by surprise, had to con- 
fess she was going to Saint Germain. 
She added, with much confusion, that 
never having been presented to the 
king, she thought it her duty now to 
ask permission to have that honor, that 
she might implore his protection dur- 
ing her stay in France. 

‘¢*T am surprised,’’ said Tenermill, 
‘‘that you are going alone to Saint 
Germain by night. Of course you have 
some one there whom you expect will 
present you; but you must allow me 
to accompany you, and to see you into 
safe hands.” 

She gave him all kinds of reasons for 
declining his offer, but Tenermill per- 
sisted, and she had to comply. He had 
the horses in my carriage taken out, 
and put to his carriage as leaders, and 
lastly, handing her in, he took his place 
beside her, telling the postilions to go 
on. 

He flattered himself that thus he 
should not lose sight of her till he had 
obtained a renewal of the king’s prom- 
ise to give him the hand of the Irish 
heiress, who would by herself be un- 
able to resist the royal will. Sara, he 
found, was going to M. de Sercine’s, 
where I had prepared him and his wife 
for her kind reception. This exactly 
suited Tenermill, who proposed to pass 
the night in the same friendly house. 

Whatever Sara’s consternstion and 
fear may have been, they could hardly 
have equalled mine. I was on horse- 
back, intending to follow her carriage, 
and was waiting on the road to Saint 
Germain, a little way out of Paris. 
Great was my amazement to see my 
brother’s carriage. He was going, I 
supposed, to gain an audience with the 
king before me, but greater still was 
my surprise, when, as it drew near, I 
saw Sara in it, and Tenermill seated 
by her side. They did not see me; a 
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heavy cart was in the way, behind 
which I hid myself, but one of Sara’s 
servants recognized me, and I signed 
to him to get down. He told me what 
had happened. At once I set off full 
gulop for Saint Germain. I passed 
their carriage, but they did not know 
me. My face and figure were muffled 
in my cloak, and I was going so fast 
that they did not observe me. 

I wanted to see M. and Madame de 
Sercine, and warn them who was com- 
ing. I wanted also to insist that 
Patrick, who was anxiously waiting 
Sara’s arrival at M. de Sercine’s house, 
should go elsewhere. ‘Is Tenermill,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ always to prevent my pass- 
ing a happy hour with my wife? The 
other evening he burst in upon us be- 
fore I had time to say one word of grat- 
itude or love to her! ”’ 

I calmed him by pointing out that 
Tenermill had begun to love Sara dur- 
ing a time when he was quite estranged 
from her, and that if he wanted to 
make a friend of him, he must show 
more kindness. ‘*I do not doubt,’’ I 
said, ‘that if the king declares himself 
in your favor, Tenermill will accept his 
decision.”” In truth, I easily per- 
suaded myself that Tenermill’s ambi- 
tion, could it be satisfied in some other 
way, would easily make him forget his 
love for Sara. Patrick allowed himself 
to be persuaded, and went off to sleep 
at the house of another friend. 

He had hardly gone when Lord Ten- 
ermill’s carriage drove up, and M. and 
Madame de Sercine received him and 
Sara cordially. The evening was a 
very dreary one ; and Tenermill hardly 
took his eyes off of his captured lady. 

Next morning I learned that he had 
not gone back to Paris, but had asked 
Sara to let him accompany her when 
she went to the chateau with Madame 
de Sercine. I warned her that she had 
better find herself that day too ill to go 
to court. IT went there, however, and 
there found Tenermill, who appeared 
to be treated by the king with marked 
condescension and kindness. I could 


see that there was some secret under- 
standing between himself and his Maj- 
esty. 


This made me change my mind, 
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and I sent word to Sara that she had 


better appear. I should have preferred 
her doing so when Tenermill was not 
present, but it was impossible to spare 
him all suffering and mortification. 

We waited till the king came forth to 
attend his levée. Sara was beautifully 
dressed, and dazzlingly lovely. She 
was accompanied by M. and Madame 
de Sercine, and at the same moment, 
Patrick, magnificently dressed, entered 
the presence chamber. 

Among the foreigners present on the 
occasion was the Spanish ambassador, 
with whom I noticed that Tenermill 
had been whispering apart. The king, 
on perceiving me, made me a sign to 
approach him. ‘I was going to send 
for you,’ he said; ‘“‘you must not 
make any opposition to the good things 
I propose to do for your family, for 
they tell me,’’ he added with a smile, 
“that you occasionally have caprices. 
A‘plan has been proposed to me which 
will make your fortune, and that of 
your two brothers. Monsieur, the am- 
bassador here, will explain it all to you, 
but I give my consent in advance, and 
it is my purpose to make you a bishop 
if you do not offer any opposition.” 
All I could do was to bow. I wanted 
no explanation from the ambassador. 
I knew what was meant. 

At that moment Madame de Sercine 
approached the king, accompanied by 
Sara, having asked permission to ad- 
dress his Majesty ; and Patrick stepped 
forward also, and joined them as they 
stood before the king. I noticed the 
astonishment of Tenermill, and ob- 
served that he whispered something to 
the king, who seemed about to speak. 
The king answered aloud: * It would 
be unjust not to hear what your broth- 
ers have to say.’’ Recovering confi- 
dence when I heard these words, I 
drew near also, the courtiers, antici- 
pating something interesting, formed a 
circle, in the midst of which we stood, 
in the presence of the king. 

Patrick and Sara, taking each other 
by the hand, then knelt before him. 
Patrick addressed him briefly, but with 
great force and feeling. He spoke of 
his misfortunes, and then asked the 




















king, as the highest favor he could 
grant him, to give him back the treas- 
ure of which he had not known the 
value till he had cast it away. He 
added that it was his happiness to 
think, on returning to his duty, that 
Sara desired their reunion as much as 
he did, and was ready to receive his 
repentance with pardon and affection. 

This short speech, uttered with grace 
and nobleness, made a great impression 
on the assembly. Tenermill saw this, 
and asked permission of the king to 
speak, but the moment was unfortu- 
nate, the king had already turned to 
Sara, who not only asked his Majesty’s 
consent to their reunion as a favor, but 
insisted that justice and religion both 
demanded it, and she invoked the royal 
authority to reinstate her in the rights 
which were her due. 

The wishes of both Patrick and her- 
self were made so clear, that the king, 
turning to Tenermill and the ambassa- 
dor, asked them if they thought he 
should oppose any obstacle to the re- 
union of a husband and wife, who only 
asked permission to live happily with 
one another. The ambassador, who 
had probably only interfered in the 
matter to please his niece, answered by 
a bow. I expected great opposition 
from Tenermill, but, whether it was 
the force of circumstances, or the good 
sense for which I had given him credit 
all his life, he behaved in such a way 
that every one, even the king himself, 
admired him. ‘I have always based 
my pretensions,’”’ he said, raising his 
voice as if addressing everybody pres- 
ent, ‘‘on what I supposed to be justice, 
religion, and my rights, which I find 
to-day are invoked against me; and I 
had another reason for desiring a mar- 
riage in which, besides satisfying the 
feelings of my heart, [ foresaw not only 
advantage to myself but to others who 
are déar to me, and to ——”’ He here 
stopped, not willing to name Sara, and 
looked at the king as if he wished him- 
self understood. ‘But I can offer no 
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resistance,’’ he continued, ‘* when by it 
I should have to oppose the will of 
my master and the happiness of my 
brother.”’ 
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Every one applauded this speech. 
The king was probably delighted to be 
relieved from the embarrassment he 
had apprehended. He praised Tener- 
mill highly, and, stooping, whispered 
something in his ear. Then,.as if he 
had made up his mind upon some sub- 
ject, he turned to the Spanish ambas- 
sador. 

‘* A project that has fallen through,” 
he said, ** may be replaced by one more 
fortunate. Monsieur, will you not give 
your niece in marriage to Lord Tener- 
mill ? ”’ 

The ambassador’s answer was made 
with all submission and politeness, but, 
as he could not be sure, he said, of his 
niece’s sentiments on the subject, he 
begged his Majesty to give them a few 
days to consider his proposal. 

Tenermill continued to behave with 
so much ease and cordiality that I be- 
lieved his renunciation to be sincere. 
On our way back to M. de Sercine’s, 
|he gave his hand to Sara, and treated 
|the anxiety he had caused her when 
| he thundered at the door of her apart- 
|ment as a joke. He apologized to his 
| brother for not having understood that 
he was the lover of his wife, and so on. 
There seemed something exaggerated 
in all this, but I was too glad of the 
way things had turned out to find any 
fault with his desire to justify himself. 
My admiration for his behavior was so 
great that all my eariy love for him 
returned, and I began to turn all my 
thoughts to what concerned his inter- 
ests ; and to deliberate within myself 
whether I should, or should not, advise 
him to give up the idea of marrying the 
niece of the Spanish ambassador. 

Dona Figuerrez had birth, fortune, 
position, wit, and many charming qual- 
ities, but what were those advantages 
when set against such conduct as had 
been laid to her charge in Madrid ? 

I knew Tenermill’s high sense of 
honor. I thought he would never 
marry a woman who had disgraced her- 
self, if my informant were correct, by . 
twenty scandalous love affairs ; and if 
the ambassador had consented to her 
espousing the younger son of an Irish 








peer, like Patrick, it was proof to me 
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that he knew that her reputation had 
been stained. On the other hand I 
felt great repugnance at the idea of 
repeating hateful secrets, known in 
France probably only to myself. Chris- 
tian charity should cover sins, and not 
reveal them ; and then again might I 
not expose myself to the revenge of a 
woman whose skill and energy I very 
well knew ? 

However, I had little time for reflec- 
tion. On reaching M. de Sercine’s 
house we were followed by a gentle- 
man, charged by the king to say that 
he would wish to be present at Pat- 
rick’s marriage, and meantime con- 
ferred on him the title of earl, that as a 
peer of Ireland his rank might be equal 
to his brother’s. He also, with the 
wish of attaching him more closely 
to his person, added to the office of 
chamberlain, bestowed upon him when 
he went to Spain, the post of high 
treasurer, a position which would bring 
him some emolument, while that of 
chamberlain was purely honorary. 

There were so few noblemen of dis- 
tinction in the little court at Saint 
Germain, that it was not unusual to 
unite two offices in one person. The 
post of treasurer was not really the 
sinecure some people might suppose, 


from what historians have written 
about the affairs of the king. He re- 


ceived large allowances from the kings 
of France and Spain, and these were 
paid regularly to his order, causing no 
trouble or delay, but the king received 
likewise large sums from Irish Catho- 
lics, and, indeed, from other fervent 
Jacobites in England and in Ireland. 
In provincial towns throughout the 
counties, there were bureaux whose 
affairs were managed with as much 
order and exactness as if he were sit- 
ting peaceably upon his throne. It 
ras this source of revenue that Patrick 
was to take under his charge in accept- 
ing the office of high treasurer. 

I had my share in the favors show- 
ered on us by the king. I was made 
Bishop of Cloyne. It was, to be sure, 


an empty title, with neither duties nor 
salary, but my good king wanted me to 
remain not far from his person, and to 


| 
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send me from time to time over to Ire- 
land, where he hoped that my ecclesi- 
astical dignity would give me additional 
influence among the Catholic popula- 
tion. 

We should have gone back to the 
chateau at once, to thank the king for 
all these favors, if the gentleman had 
not told us that the king purposed to 
give us a few days to attend to our 
domestic affairs, and that he would let 
us know when he was ready to receive 
us. However, Tenermill, who had not 
received this order, went back to the 
chateau, where the Spanish ambassador 
remained after he left. The king had 
talked with him of his wish to promote 
his niece’s marriage with Lord Tener- 
mill, and of the favors he proposed to 
confer on him. He never doubted 
that, as she could not marry Patrick, 
she would accept Tenermill ; and his 
Majesty was so good as to tell him that 
the reason he put off receiving our 
thanks was because he wanted the 
gratification of seeing our family ap- 
pear together at his court, all happy 
and satisfied. 

I should have been perfectly con- 
tented, if I could have made up my 
mind what I ought to do concerning 
Dona Figuerrez. I knew Tenermill to 
be ambitious. I knew also the advan- 
tages of the proposed marriage, but I 
could not understand how in a moment 
he could have become so sensible to 
the charms of Dona Figuerrez, as to 
act and speak as if he were in love 
with her. The moment we reached 
Paris he went to see her, for the prom- 
ise of the king, the consent of her 
uncle, and the convictions of his own 


|heart, made him trust that she would 





look upon him favorably. But ambi- 
tion was not the fair Spaniard’s ruling 
passion. She had just heard of the 
ruin of her hopes from the ambassador, 
and was in no state of mind to welcome 
another lover. It was with great diffi- 
culty she could let Tenermill speak 
without showing her feelings. She 
could not bear to think that he was 
building hopes of happiness on Pat- 
rick’s refusal to make her happy ; she 
even believed him to have had some 




















share in what had taken place, and she | 
treated him haughtily and coldly, in a 
manner well calculated to discourage 
him. He, however, believing he knew 
women, made little account of her be- 
havior. He was not the least in love 
with her, while he had really had a 
tender sentiment for Sara Fincer. 

Tenermill returned from his visit to 
Dona Figuerrez with an air of concern 
that I perceived at once. He made no 
attempt to hide from me the sort of re- 
ception he had met with, and asked me 
what I thought of so strange a com- 
mencement of his wooing. All I knew 
of Dona Figuerrez was what had been 
told me in Spain. I kuew her to have 
been described to me as a coquette. I 
had had too little experience to know 
that there are varieties of character in 
such women. I classed her with that 
bold and vulgar intriguante, Madame 
d’ Avila. I was unable to understand a | 
woman who had as many shining qual- 
ities as she had glaring faults, who was 
vivacious and reckless beyond the lim- 
its of propriety, but who in her better 
moments was as capable of thinking 
justly and forcibly as any man. At the 
same time she was a woman whose one 
aim was to please ; who took delight in 
the number of her conquests ; yet was 
capable of a most patient, tender love 
for the man who had inspired her with 
a sincere attachment. Generous, kind, 
quick to discern character, yet without 
malice or uncharitableness; always 
ready to do service for others ; in short, 
as charming in disposition as she was 
in person, such was Dona Figuerrez ; a 
woman with a thousand virtues and a 
thousand weak points in her character. 
I did her an extreme injustice in class- 
ing her with such an impudent and 
vicious character as Madame d’ Avila. 

I had not, however, found this out, 
and the opportunity being given me of 
enlightening Tenermill, I made a few 
general reflections on the danger of 
marrying a wife whose antecedents and 
whose conduct were so little known. I 
might have quoted the case of Made- 
moiselle de L , only I did not care 
to reopen that trouble. He listened to 
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me attentively, then he said : ‘*‘ You do 
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not tell me whether in the case in point 
the danger of which you speak is hypo- 
thetical, or whether there is any ground 
for making a marriage with this lady 
incompatible with my honor. You saw 
a great deal of her in Spain; you cer- 
tainly know more about her than you 
have told me.” 

I had clearly said more than I in- 
tended. I avoided a direct answer by 
exclaiming : ‘Saw much of her in 
Spain! Ask her—ask Patrick, if I 
ever saw her more than once or twice 
all the time I stayed in Madrid.”’ 
** Well, then,’’ he said, ‘I shall turn 
to Patrick for information that will 
allay or confirm the doubts that you 
have raised. Understand, however, 
that henceforward I shall look only for 
advantages of fortune in a wife. If 
she has birth and wealth, I shall not be 
too nice in other matters.”’ 

Here we were interrupted by cries of 
delight and congratulation from the 
count and countess, who, on returning 
home, heard the news of what had 
taken place at Saint Germain. We all 
went with them into their apartment. 
They seemed perfectly intoxicated with 
satisfaction and happiness. Patrick, 
who had never been for one moment 
free from causes of anxiety since he first 
saw Mademoiselle de L , seemed to 
have recovered his young spirits, and 
to be the Patrick I had sometimes 
known him in his boyhood. He re- 
ceived our congratulations and caresses 
with the greatest joy, and reciprocated 
all our tenderness, fully agreeing with 
me that when happiness is found in the 
path of duty, it is far greater than when 
we run after it in pursuit of an ill- 
regulated passion. 

Such conversation would have gone 
on for a long time had not a servant 
announced to the countess that Dona 
Figuerrez wished to see her. Tener- 
mill started up, and went to attend 
upon her, but was received not only 
with indifference but displeasure, and 
when she saw the countess she begged 
to be left alone with her. They talked 
a long time. We heard what had- 
passed after Dona Figuerrez’ depar- 
ture, 
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She made no secret of her feelings 
for Patrick, nor did she deny that she 
had left Spain in hopes of becoming his 
wife, but she owned to the countess 
that, being now convinced of his affec- 
tion for Sara Fincer, she felt that there 
was nothing left for her to do but to 
overcome her unhappy attachment by 
aid of her reason. Still, she could not 
bear to think of wholly relinquishing an 
intimacy which had been very dear to 
her. She hoped to keep up close rela- 
tions with our family, and asked my 
sister to make her acquainted with Sara, 
whom she wished to know at once, and 
whom she trusted she should convert 
into a fast friend. She also entreated 
the countess to beg Patrick to treat her 
with at least the ordinary forms of 
politeness, instead of ceasing to visit 
her as he had done since his return to 
aris. Rose here began to excuse her 
brother, saying that since his return he 
had been staying at Les Saisons. 

‘JT will forgive the past,’’ said Dona 
Figuerrez, with a smile, ‘“‘ provided he 
promises me a speedy visit, which, if he 
insists on breaking off all intercourse 
with me hereafter, I shall receive as 
his last good-bye.” 

Rose thought over her requests. It 
would, she thought, be hard to make 
Patrick pay the desired visit. But she 
only said, “I fear I shall hardly be 
able to persuade Sara to see you.”’ 
‘Well, then,’ said Dona Figuerrez, 
“tell your brother that my disappoint- 
ment at not meeting her is an additional 
reason why he must not refuse to come 
and see me.”’ 

We were all surprised when the 
countess told us of this interview. Ten- 
ermill went out to see Dona Figuerrez 
to her carriage, and this left us more at 
liberty to discuss her two requests. I 
told Rose she had been quite right to 
take no part in the matter, but Sara, 
who was neither mistrustful nor suspi- 
cious, and Patrick, who had so much 
confidence in himself as to feel superior 
to every peril, thought that they owed 
some duty to politeness. The count 
and countess being of the same mind, 
my objection was passed over. 

When Tenermill came back he looked 
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much pleased. Dona Figuerrez, he 
said, had treated him with a kindness 
she had not shown him before that 
day; but his further success with 
her would depend upon his brother. 
** You must go and see her,’ he said, 
turning to Patrick, ‘‘if only to oblige 
me. She made me promise I would 
persuade’ you to come this very even- 
ing. She wants you to give her some 
explanation about something. She can 
trust you, she says. She has known 
you too long to disbelieve you. And 
she promises me that should your ex- 
planation satisfy her, she will to-mor- 
row accept my suit.” 

He did not seem to remember that 
he had intended to make certain enqui- 
ries of Patrick. He thought of nothing 
but urging him to pay the important 
Visit. 

It was dusk, but not very late. Pat- 
rick took some time in making up his 
mind to leave Sara, and to pay a visit 
which could not be otherwise than dis- 
agreeable. However, after sending to 
the house of Dona Figuerrez, to know 
if she would receive him at that hour, 
he set off in his coach, promising to be 
back for supper. We passed the time 
of his absence wondering what Dona 
Figuerrez could wish to say to him. 
Tenermill assumed her to have the 
best intentions, and I could not point 
out any evil ones. 

About nine one of Patrick’s servants 
came back, and brought us his master’s 
apologies for not coming home to sup- 
per, saying that the Spanish ambassa- 
dor and other persons of distinction 
had arrived to sup with Dona Figuer- 
rez, and he should find no opportunity 
to converse with her until they had 
gone away. 

We were a good deal surprised at 
this, but it seemed reasonable. We 
supped very happily, but after supper I 
began to feel uneasy, and, instead of 
going to my room, I resolved to go out 
and watch the house of Dona Figuer- 
rez. To be sure I could not help my 


brother much if he were in any danger, 

but I might bring others to his aid. 
When [ got into the street in which 

she lived, I began to repent my enter- 

















I saw little chance to get into 


prise. 
her house if anything were going on 


there. I had Joe with me, and for 
some time I amused myself by talking 
to him. Several carriages drew before 
the door, and it seemed to me I had 
been very foolish to fear anything. 
‘¢ Patrick, of course, had to wait for the 
sake of politeness,’’ I said to myself. 
‘¢ But now the company is going away. 
He cannot be long. I will wait and go 
home with him.” 

Soon several gentlemen came out, 
got into their carriages, and drove 
away. The Spanish ambassador also 
left the house, but, as his residence 
was very near, he walked, attended by 
several footmen carrying torches. I 
drew back so as not to be observed. 
The great door of the courtyard was 
closed after this, and I must have 
waited in the street an hour. At last 
the door again opened, a gentleman 
came out and told the porter to keep 
the door open a little longer. It so 
happened that as I walked backwards 
and forwards in the street, I was com- 
ing at that moment as if from the am- 
bassador’s. It was too dark for the 
gentleman to see my face, but he saw I 
was dressed as a priest, and mistook 
me for the one he was in search 
of. ‘Is that you, monsieur the chap- 
lain?’? he asked me in Spanish. I 
was accustomed to be called by that 
title, being chaplain to King James. I 
answered as by an impulse, “ Yes,” 
in the same tongue. ‘‘ Make haste, 
then,’’ said the gentleman, and went 
on before me, back to the house, “ the 
lovers are sitting alone together. We 
could not have a better opportunity. 

I opened my eyes wide at this, and 
began to understand, not the full ex- 
tent of the wicked, devilish plot, but 
that my brother was in some danger. 
I rallied all my courage. I felt very 
grateful to Heaven that the porter had 
no light, and I followed my guide into 
the house. We went up a staircase 
which was also ill-lighted. ‘ Wait 
here,” said the guide, ‘‘you will be 
summoned in a moment.’’? Happily it 
did not occur to me that they might be 
about to murder my brother, and that 
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I was wanted to do for him the last 
offices of religion ; still I was much 
frightened. 

At last a door opened. ‘Come in, 
monsieur the chaplain,’ said a voice ; 
‘we are waiting for you impatiently.” 

On entering I saw three well-dressed 
men, each holding a pistol at my 
brother’s breast, while Dona Figuer- 
rez, apparently in a faint, lay back 
upon a sofa. 

‘* Come forward, monsieur,’’ said one 
of the gentlemen. ‘* You are here to 
repair the honor of Spain, and that of 
the Spanish ambassador, by marrying 
this gentleman at once to Dona Figuer- 
rez. We have surprised them in a 
situation that requires their immediate 
marriage. I marvel that in the first 
moments of our discovery we did not 
stain our hands with his blood.” 

The sight of my face, which they had 
not looked at till this moment, and the 
exclamation I uttered, calling on them 
to stop, filled them with consternation. 
They saw in a moment that, in some 
way they could not understand, their 
plot had miscarried. They looked at 
one another, still holding the pistols 
at my brother’s breast. Then one of 
them turned to me, and said: ‘* But 
since you are a priest, monsieur, it is of 
little consequence to us whether you 
be a Frenchman or a Spaniard. Do 
your office. The ceremony will take 
you but a moment, and yvu will be 
amply rewarded by the Spanish minis- 
ter. This lady is his niece. She has 
been dishonored. Justice and religion 
impose on you and us alike the duty of 
seeing her righted.” 

“Never!” I said. My love for 
Patrick, my scorn of falsehood, my love 
for justice and religion, to which they 
had appealed, all acted on my mind 
with such force that neither the sight 
of their pistols, nor their superior num- 
bers, prevented me from treating them 
with the contempt that they deserved. 

I told them plainly that the gentle- 
man before them was my brother, that 
the story they had told me was a lie, 
and I threatened them with condign 
punishment, which all the authority 
of their ambassador could not avert. 
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Possibly in the heat of anger I 
spoke too fiercely, perhaps they were 
affronted by the plainness of my words, 
possibly they thought that fear would 
make me do the work that the chaplain 
of the Spanish ambassador had been 
expected to do. One of them turned 
round, and placing his pistol to my 
heart, said, ‘“‘you are a priest, and 
that’s enough. Do what we want of 
you, or you die!” 

They probably did not expect I 
should answer them by threats. But, | 
rallying all my courage, I showed such | 
contempt for death, and such indigna- | 
tion at their cowardly plot and behav-| 
ior, that I could see a change come | 
over their faces. They did not shoot, 
and withdrew their pistols, telling me 
I ought to be very thankful for their 
forbearance, but they told Patrick that 
if he did not do what they required of 
him he might be sure of future chas- 
tisement. 

As for him he had been unable to 
stir, and he quivered with indignation 
at the treatment he had received. As 
we left the house he swore that they 
should repent what they had done to 
him. 

Patrick expected to find his carriage 
in the street, but we knew afterwards 
that it had been ordered away at an 
early hour. We found Joe at the door, 
however, and were attended by him to 
Count § *s house. 

Although the name of the Spanish 
ambassador had several times been | 
mentioned in the affair, we could | 
hardly believe he could have lent him- 
self to anything so dishonorable. We 
concluded rather that Dona Figuerrez 
had concocted the whole plot, and pre- 
pared the actors. Tenermill was not 
only very much surprised, but he was 
very much concerned at the thought 
that he had unwillingly been made a 
party to the plot, by inducing his 
brother to pay the visit by which he 
fell into the snare. He was vexed, too, 














to find another chance of bettering his 
fortunes escaping him, for he felt that 
after this he could hardly take to wife 
such an intriguante as Dona Figuerrez. 

This being the case, we all thought 





that it would be well if Patrick and 
Sara were married as soon. as possible. 
It was at first proposed that I should 
go to Saint Germain, see the king, tell 
him privately what had taken place, 
and ask his approval of their speedy 
marriage. 

I requested Patrick to go rather than 
myself, and we decided that the affair 
had better be talked of as little as pos- 
sible, lest it should, in some way, 
occasion coolness between the Spanish 
court and the little court at Saint Ger- 
main. 

When Patrick returned home, how- 
ever, he told us that rumors of the 
story had got abroad in Paris, and had 
sped out even to Saint Germain. The 
king, while he freely granted him per- 
mission to be married quietly and 
speedily at Les Saisons, had congratu- 
lated him on his good fortune in con- 
trast with the bad luck of his brother 
Tenermill. ‘*Of course,’’ said his 
Majesty, ‘ his project of marriage is at 
an end with the niece of the Spanish 
ambassador. He has his pay as colonel 
of his regiment, and he has a pension 
of twelve thousand livres from my pri- 
vate purse, but that would not justify 
me in giving him a title, which it would 
be impossible for him to support with 
credit, unless he married a rich wife. 
He is young, and he is handsome. 
Paris perhaps may be more fortunate 
in supplying him with such a wife than 
Spain, unless he prefers waiting till we 
all return to England, where my friend- 
ship for him will make it easy for him 
to secure a fortune.” 

Thus did our exiled king continue to 
build on hopes that Providence did 
not think it best for him to fulfil. But 
Tenermill, who had not the same con- 
fidence of a return from exile, looked 
on this speech as the death-blow to his 
hopes. He had never thought of pay- 
ing serious attentions to a French- 
woman. French ladies demanded, he 
said, more petty politenesses and un- 
meaning gallantries than he had a mind 
to pay them; he could not stoop to 
grimaces and affectations. He also 
said that he knew better than the king 
did the little confidence that should be 
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placed in two or three small pieces of 
success during the late campaign, and 
the opinions of an intelligent officer 
who had served in Ireland were, he 
added, likely to be more correct than 
the reports made by flatterers who had 
the ear of the king. 

For several days he seemed ex- 
tremely miserable, and when all the 
family went out to Les Saisons to be 
present at the marriage of Patrick and 
Sara, he refused, on futile pretexts, to 
go with us. Patrick begged us not to 
resent his refusal, and told me that he 
could well understand the disappoint- 
ment of his brother. 

Tenermill, meantime, was daily, as 
we found out from our servants, in the 
society of Dona Figuerrez. There was 
no question now of marriage, but I 
well knew how charming Dona Fi- 
guerrez could be as an acquaintance, 
how devoted as a friend. Yet after- 
wards I long regretted that I made no 
effort to break up their intimacy at this 
time. I might have requested the king 
to send Tenermill on foreign service, 
and in so doing should have spared 
myself much anxiety and many tears. 

It was without the presence of Ten- 
ermill that Patrick and Sara were re- 
united at Les Saisons. I have no words 
to describe their happiness. What a 
different marriage it was from that one 
I had celebrated in Dublin, where I 
dragged an unhappy victim to the 
altar | 

Two days after the marriage we 
thought we ought to go out to Saint 
Germain and thank the king for all his 
benefits. We would have liked to take 
Tenermill with us, but he declined ; 
indeed, he had never paid the cus- 
tomary compliments to Patrick and his 
wife, for which he subsequently made 
heartfelt apologies. 

On our way to Saint Germain we met 
with the three Spaniards who had en- 
tered into Dona Figuerrez’ plot, and 
had threatened Patrick and myself with 
death. They were coursing, attended 
by a garde du chasse, in full view of 
the carriage, over a grassy plain. See- 
ing a handsome equipage, attended by 
many servants, evidently on its road to 
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the chateau, they drew near to look at 
us. This irritated Patrick, who put 
out his head, and called in a loud 
voice : ‘* Gentlemen! Gentlemen ! will 
you make my compliments to Dona 
Figuerrez, and inform her that I have 
been married two days; tell her also 
that we make her our excuses for 
having spoilt her little plan for pre- 
venting it!” 

He was afterwards very sorry for 
this foolish speech, but he was very 
bitter against those men, for the cruel 
falsehoods they had told, and the situa- 
tion in which they had placed him. 

They rode up furiously, and de- 
manded satisfaction. They were three, 
Patrick and Count S—— were but two. 
The Spaniards are a brave nation, 
therefore I do not, for a moment, sup- 
pose that this disparity of numbers was 
their reason for attacking us, and that, 
too, in the presence of my sister- 
in-law. However, they insisted that 
Patrick and Count § should get out 
of the carriage and cross swords with 
them. By earnest appeals to religion, 
and to all they owed their wives, I 
endeavored to induce my brother and 
brother-in-law to pay no attention to 
the challenge of men who, but for our 
generosity, might have been sent to 
the galleys. Both told me they could 
not hesitate about accepting the chal- 
lenge ; and Sara—the tender, loving 
Sara— begged me not to interfere, 
since no one, she said, ought to try to 
persuade her husband to sacrifice his 
honor. 

I then sprang from the carriage, and 
vehemently implored the two Spanish 
gentlemen to sheathe their swords, 
They laughed at me, and one of them, 
riding up to the carriage, made ironical 
excuses to Sara for their wish to kill 
her husband. This made me so angry 
that I wished for a moment I had a 
sword of my own, and could have 
joined the fight, three against three, to 
make the numbers even. The combat 
began ; our servants looking on, and 
hardly to be restrained by myself and 
their lady. Patrick wounded his antag- 
onist ; the count disarmed his. Then 
the third man, who was fresh, set upon 
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drew blood. My lady screamed, and 
called for help. It was a fatal cry. 
Our servants were ten in number, for 
we wished to be attended by a consid- 
erable retinue on our visit to Saint 
Germain. They were all Irishmen 
whom we had brought from Ireland, or 
Irishmen who in France had entered 
our service. In vain Patrick and the 
count ordered them back. The pleas- 
ure of fighting is irresistible to an 
Irishman. They were passionately 
attached to their masters, and their 
ideas of a fair fight were not those of 
gentlemen. They rushed on the three 
Spaniards and brutally murdered them. 
The forest guard fled. 

We bitterly reproached our cruel 
Irish servants. We called them mur- 
derers. We ordered them to keep 
silence as to what had taken place, for 
our sakes as well as for their own. 
We trusted we had not been recog- 
nized, as no one but the guard had 
been near the place ; and we continued 
our journey to Saint Germain, choosing 
cross-roads which took us to the cha- 
teau a long way round. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

SENOUSSI, THE SHEIKH OF JERBOUB. 

WE in western Europe are inclined 
to regard all Moslems as belonging to 
one identical religion. We know that 
all are followers of Mahomet, and we 
do not trouble ourselves to inquire 
whether or not this great and growing 
world of Islam is broken up into divi- 
sions and sects. And yet Mussulmans 
differ on points of doctrine and observ- 
ance to the full as much as Christians. 
Sectarianism is equally rife. The dis- 
ciples of the different Mahomedan 
creeds mutually distrust each other, 
just as do Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, Armenian and Greek. 

Moslems are, in the first place, as is 
well known, divided into two great 
branches, Sunnis and Shiahs, the latter 
found chiefly in Persia. But as off- 
shoots of these two main divisions 
there are a multitude of minor con- 
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fraternities, differing little as regards 
doctrine, but differing greatly in impor- 
tance. These sects are for the most 
part creations of learned ascetics, each 
with some theological theory of his 
own, who have gone abroad preaching 
their tenets, and drawing to themselves 
disciples among races easily roused to 
religious enthusiasm. They generally 
prosper exceedingly for a time. A lo- 
cal movement rapidly gains strength 
among emotional, superstitious people 
such as are found in Africa and west- 
ern Asia. An obscure priest, gifted 
with originality and resolution, and 
favored by fortune, will from time to 
time shake the whole Mahomedan 
world, and create for himself a name 
more lasting than that of the great 
Mussulman conquerors of the past. 
The founder of a Moslem sect gener- 
ally gives to it his name. Thus in Mo- 
rocco there is the great Muley Taib 
order, headed by the sherif of Wazan. 
In Arabia there is the order of Waha- 
bees. And the Senoussi confraternity 
is so called after its spiritual head, 
Sheikh Mohamed es Senoussi of Jer- 
boub, who is styled ‘* El Mahdi.” 

** El Mahdi” can best be translated 
as “the guide.’? Moslems generally 
are looking for the coming of a prophet. 
Sunnis and Shiahs agree in expecting 
the appearance of a Mahdi or Messiah. 
But they differ as to the manner of 
his manifestation. Sunnis believe the 
coming Mahdi to be a new prophet. 
Shiahs hold that he will be an Imam, 
who has disappeared, but who will 
reappear as the expected Messiah. 
There have been many prophecies as 
to how he will declare his divine mis- 
sion, as to marks on his body by which 
he will be known, as to his parentage, 
and as to the result of his appearance 
on earth. And, since so much differ- 
ence of opinion exists on these points, 
it is not wonderful that adventurers 
have more than once since the death of 
Mahomet declared themselves to be the 
Mahdi, and have induced others to 
believe in them. Impostors of this 
class have been especially successful in 
North Africa, where nearly all Mos- 
lems belong to the Sunni division ; but 
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in this country the name of Mahdi 
has definitely become associated with 
Mohamed Ahmed of Dongola, the boat- 
builder, who wrested the Nile prov- 
inces from the khedive in spite of 
British protection, under whose ban- 
ners the Arabs fought us at El Teb, at 
Abu Klea, and at M‘Neill’s zeriba, and 
who died at Omdurman just as the 
Nile Expeditionary Force, foiled in its 
attempt to save Khartum, retired from 
the Soudan. Mohamed Ahmed chose 
a singularly auspicious moment for 
proclaiming himself Mahdi. The ra- 
pacity and misgovernment of the 
pashas in the Egyptian Soudan had 
inflamed the whole population against 
the existing régime. Discontent had 
long been smouldering among the war- 
rior tribes that Mehemet Ali had sub- 
dued. A leader and head was all that 
was required to sweep the feeble repre- 
sentatives of the khedive back to the 
Nile delta. And when the eloquent 
and astute Mohamed Ahmed, who, be- 
fore he became intoxicated by success, 
maintained the austerity and asceticism 
characteristic of a holy man, suddenly 
declared himself to be the Mahdi, all 
flocked to his standard, not merely 
egged on by religious enthusiasm, but 
stirred by the hope of gaining free- 
dom from an intolerable tyranny. Mo- 
hamed Ahmed, although apparently a 
man of no great administrative capac- 
ity, and qualified rather for the head- 
ship of a religious movement than for 
organizing a military power or creating 
a new government, possessed the gift 
of selecting able assistants to help him. 
The emirs he appointed were resolute 
and efficient men, and at once the most 
remarkable and ambitious of them was 
the Khalifa Abdulla, who, on his de- 
cease, assumed the leadership of the 
dervish cause, and who now reigns 
at Omdurman as a despotic sovereign 
in all except the name. Mohamed 
Ahmed fulfilled neither in his person 
nor in the manner of the manifestation 
of his pretended mission from on high, 
the main conditions foretold of the 
Mahdi according to the Sunni doctrines 
and faith. The principal attributes of 
the Mahdi are, from the Sunni point of 
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view, that he shall be of the Sherifian 
line, that he shall be proclaimed against 
his will and at Mecca, that he shall 
cause no strife by his appearance, and 
that at the time of his manifestation 
there shall be no caliph. None of 
these conditions were fulfilled by Mo- 
hamed Ahmed ; but his own name and 
that of his parents corresponded with 
those of the Prophet and his parents, 
and this, according to one prophecy, 
was one of the signs by which the 
Mahdi would be known. The tribes- 
men of the Egyptian Soudan, however, 
the Shilluks, Baggaras, Jaalin, and 
Hadendowa, knew of none of these 
things. They believed vaguely in the 
coming of a Mahdi, and when this 
mysterious monk set the Khartum gov- 
ernment at defiance, and with his disci- 
ples beat the troops sent out to crush 
him, they arose as one man, and a 
wave of religious fanaticism spread 
abroad such as had not been known for 
centuries. Mohamed Ahmed emerged 
from obscurity to find himself not 
merely a prophet, but also a conqueror 
and king. 

But while this strange personage 
figured for a few months among the 
excitable Arabs on the Nile as the 
Mahdi, there was living not far from 
the Egyptian border another holy man 
known also to his followers by the 
name of Mahdi. This was Mohamed 
es Senoussi, the sheikh of Jerboub, 
who, when Mohamed Ahmed pro- 
claimed himself, was, and still is, the 
head of the most important Moslem 
sect in Africa. 

This sheikh is son of one Mohamed 
ben Ali ben Senoussi, a native of Alge- 
ria, and descended from Fatma, the 
only daughter of Mahomet. Mohamed 
ben Ali ben Senoussi was exiled early 
in the century by the Turks from Al- 
geria, and sought a refuge in that hot- 
bed of Mussulman fanaticism, Morocco, 
where he was received into the Muley 
Taib order, and where he soon made 
his mark as a preacher and theologian. 
After a sojourn of a few years in Fez 
and other Moorish cities, he deter- 
mined to proceed to Mecca, and he 
preached his way across North Africa, 
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arousing no small stir in the territories 
he traversed, owing to his eloquence 
and erudition. He assumed the réle of 
a reformer striving to purge the Mos- 
lem faith of spurious doctrines grafted 
on the teachings of the Prophet after 
his death. He spent some time in 
Cairo, where he vehemently spoke 
against the civilizing processes insti- 
tuted by Mehemet Ali, and he event- 
ually reached Mecca. In the holy city 
his preachings attracted considerable 
attention and excited strong opposition. 
He built a convent; but he failed, 
apparently, to gather to himself many 
disciples, and he resolved, therefore, 
to seek a more promising field for his 
enterprise. He passed again through 
Egypt, and retired to the seclusion of 
the hills near ancient Cyrene, in the 
province of Barka, where, with the 
sultan’s permission, he erected a con- 
vent or zawia; and he there began to 
gather around him other preachers, 
who spread his doctrines over this 
mountain tract, who built other zawias, 
and who spoke and taught in his name. 
This was about 1845; and from this 
period the elder Senoussi may be said 
to have exchanged the réle of apostle 
and preacher for that of organizer and 
head. A few years later he moved 
south into the desert, and took up his 
residence at the oasis of Jerboub, 
where he abode for the rest of his 
days. 

Jerboub lies on an important caravan 
route from north-western Africa to the 
Nile delta. Remote from civilization, 
absolutely beyond the control of either 
the Ottoman or the Egyptian govern- 
ment, but not so far withdrawn from 
the Mediterranean as to prevent pil- 
grims from finding their way thence 
should they wish to visit the sheikh, 
the spot selected by the elder Senoussi 
as headquarters of the confraternity he 
was founding was singularly well fitted 
for the purpose. Through Jerboub 


pass great caravans on their way from 
Barbary, from Tripoli, and from the 
populous oases of the central Soudan, 
to the markets of Egypt. An exten- 
sive tract of date-bearing territory, 
supporting numbers of inhabitants, 





would have militated against the pri- 
vacy and mysticism essential to a holy 
man. Jerboub consists of a great 
zawia and nothing else. No stranger 
can come thither unknown. No dweller 
can withdraw therefrom without his 
absence being noted and the direction 
taken by him being traced. No small 
judgment and foresight were displayed 
in choosing this little secluded oasis for 
a sanctuary, and its selection has prob- 
ably not been the least of the causes 
that have given to the remarkable 
Mussulman revival identified with the 
name of Senoussi its success and its 
power. 

In addition to inculcating a return to 
the teachings of the Koran pure and 
simple, Senoussi the elder advocated a 
religious form of government, under 
which the priesthood would be recog- 
nized to be political as well as spiritual 
leaders. This principle was insisted 
upon also by the emissaries he sent 
out, and these put their theories in 
practice. For whenever they founded 
a colony in some remote outlandish 
spot, they also created a civil adminis- 
tration under their own control. They 
established good order and discipline, 
and instituted a settled government. 
So that these secluded zawias gradually 
grew into political as well as religious 
centres. And the number of them 
grew apace. For Senoussi laid special 
stress on the building of zawias and 
mosques by his disciples wherever they 
went ; and this is the reason for the 
great development in the number of 
these convents that has taken place —a 
development still going on. Senoussi, 
however, always acknowledged the 
sultan as Caliph of Islam, declaring 
him to be head of the faith, but cun- 
ningly inserting the proviso that this 
was dependent on adherence to the 
true religion, thus enabling himself 
at any time to pronounce the right 
forfeited. As a matter of fact, al- 
though the present Senoussi at one 
time declared the sultan to be no longer 
caliph, a prolonged rupture between 
Jerboub and Constantinople does not 
appear ever to have occurred. A pe- 
culiarity indeed of the Senoussi sect 




















is that, stern and strict as are the ten- 
ets of its members, the doctrines admit 
of considerable elasticity. Many ex- 
amples could be given of this. For 
instance, according to the teachings 
and spirit of the Koran, the fair sex 
should be held in subjection and con- 
tempt. But among the Tebus, a large 
and powerful tribe south of Fezzan, 
the emissaries from Jerboub found the 
women not only to be intellectually 
superior to the men, but also to hold a 
social position utterly opposed to Mos- 
lem ideas. So the Senoussi preachers 
preached to the women, and skilfully 
won them over to the cause, and then 
through female influence they gained 
over the whole tribe. In fact, owing 
to the very elasticity of its doctrines, 
the sect manages to absorb into itself 
other minor orders; and this pecul- 
iarity has tended to greatly expedite 
its extension. But as regards infidels 
the rules of the order are very se- 
vere and especially towards Christians, 
against whom the Senoussi priesthood 
endeavor, not without success, to in- 
flame their flocks. French writers 
attribute the deplorable massacres of 
exploring missions that have pushed 
southwards from Algeria and Tunis 
entirely to the fanaticism stirred up 
by these militant monks; and in this 
theory they are probably not very far 
wrong. 

The propaganda emanating from Jer- 
boub extended in an _ extraordinary 
manner. In 1859 the name of the 
Sheikh es Senoussi was held in respect, 
not only among the oases of Barka and 
the neighborhood, but far to the south 
in the Soudan among the negro races 
peopling the vast tracts that lie be- 
tween Khartum and Senegal. It was 
at this time that the wandering Alge- 
rian ascetic, who by the force of per- 
sonal example, and by a capacity for 
organization, and for inspiring enthu- 
siasm of no common order, was devel- 
oping a spiritual and temporal power 
over a huge area of wilderness dotted 
with widely separated but rich and 
thickly inhabited patches of oasis, died, 
and nominated as his successor his son, 
Mohamed es Senoussi, the present 
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sheikh of Jerboub. Before his death 
he appears clearly to have hinted that 
his son was the Mahdi, and the Se- 
noussi is now known among his follow- 
ers as Mohamed el Mahdi, although 
he does not seem ever to have claimed 
a right to the title. 

During the two decades that elapsed 
between the death of the founder of 
the Senoussi order and the date of Mo- 
hamed Ahmed’s appearance as chief of 
a religious crusade and as Mahdi, the 
mosques and zawias of the confrater- 
nity centred in Jerboub continued to 
multiply. All the more important 
oases scattered over the desert between 
the Nubian Nile and the land of the 
wild Tuaregs became centres of .Mos- 
lem activity. By means of caravans, 
and through the instrumentality very 
largely of slaves liberated by the inftu- 
ence of the Senoussi priesthood, and 
converted into emissaries of the sect, 
the important kingdom of Wadai, west 
of the Egyptian province of Darfur, 
was gained over, and its sultan ac- 
knowledged the spiritual supremacy of 
the sheikh of Jerboub. These emis- 
saries pushed westwards into Bornu 
and to the territories bordering on Lake 
Chad. Fezzan became studded through 
its whole length and breadth with 
zawias. At the great caravan centre, 
Ghadames, on the confines of Tunis, 
and at Ghat, farther to the south, con- 
vents sprang up. Among the Tuaregs 
the Senoussi propaganda made great 
way. Zawias were built in Egypt, at 
Dongola, and at Constantinople. Some 
were set up in Asia. In Morocco dis- 
ciples of the sect formed colonies at 
Fez, at Tetuan, and even at Tangier. 
So that at the time of the insurrection 
in the Egyptian Soudan, Mohamed el 
Mahdi was the most important priest 
in North Africa, with a following more 
numerous than the sherif of Wazan, 
the Moorish pope, could lay claim to, 
and respected in the sultan’s African 
dominions — Egypt and the Egyptian 
Soudan perhaps excepted —far more 
than the caliph himself. 

Nor had the growth of this great 
Moslem revival failed to attract some 
attention in Europe. Rohlfs, Haimann, 
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Philebert, and others wrote of it. So 
far back as 1864 the French traveller 
Duveyrier had—in a work entitled 
** Exploration du Sahara ; les Touaregs 
du Nord ’’ — drawn attention to it, and 
to the menace that it offered to the 
French empire south of the Mediter- 
ranean. In later writings the same 
author has studied its development ex- 
haustively and in detail. But all this 
time the Sheikh es Senoussi dwelt in 
seclusion in his great convent of Jer- 
boub, unseen save by the most intimate 
and trusted counsellors, an austere and 
mysterious divine, invested in the eyes 
of his disciples with a special holiness 
owing to the retirement in which he 
lived. Ilis influence was being exerted 
by peaceful means. He made no open 
claim to be the Messiah. He was un- 
doubtedly descended from the Prophet. 
His blue eyes and a mark between his 
shoulders were signs that the coming 
Mahdi was to be known by. All was 
going smoothly, when the other and 
militant Mahdi made his appearance on 
the Nile. 

The existence of two Mahdis at the 
same time was clearly impossible. To 
a people gifted with a sense of humor, 
the situation would have had many ele- 
ments of the ridiculous. But the 
tribes of the Soudan and tothe north 
take things seriously. They took their 
Mahdis very seriously indeed. The 
Beggaras, Jaalin, and other dwellers in 
the Egyptian provinces accepted the 
ambitious, daring, energetic Mohamed 
Ahmed at his own valuation, the re- 
cluse of Jerboub being without a fol- 
lowing in these parts. The disciples 
of Senoussi remained firm in their reli- 
gious opinions ; their confidence was in 
no way shaken that their venerated 
head would turn out to be the Mahdi, 
and they regarded the Dongola boat- 
builder as an impostor. Mohamed 
Ahmed, with characteristic effrontery, 
wrote to the Sheikh es Senoussi, ap- 
pealing to him to join the dervish 
cause, and nominating him one of his 
emirs. To be patronized in this fashion 
by the rival Mahdi must have been very 
irritating to the Mahdi of Jerboub, who, 
however, maintained an attitude of re- 





serve, vouchsafing no reply to the mis- 
sion. But messengers were sent south 
to Wadai and neighboring states, where 
the people acknowledged Senoussi, 
warning them against the false Mahdi 
who was manifesting his pretended 
mission by slaughter and rapine, and 
who, on the pretext of regenerating the 
world by force of arms, was merely 
gratifying a sordid and mundane ambi- 
tion. And this policy of masterly inac- 
tivity on the part of the Mahdi, who 
seemed for a while to be eclipsed, suc- 
ceeded. For Mohamed Ahmed failed 
to make way in the territories of the 
Senoussi sect, and his death left the 
sheikh of Jerboub still vaguely enjoy- 
ing the character of Mahdi over an area 
far vaster than the Egyptian Soudan. 
Senoussi’s position was perhaps shaken 
for a time, but not for long; and now 
that what is called the dervish move- 
ment in this country is on the decline, 
it seems not impossible that the influ- 
ence of Jerboub may gradually spread 
itself over the Nile basin. At one 
time, indeed, it seemed as if an open 
conflict was about to break out between 
the dervishes and the forces of the 
Senoussi sect. Major Wingate tells of 
it in his ‘* Mahdi-ism and the Soudan.” 
How one Abu Gemaizeh came from 
Wadai into Darfur with a large army, 
and was known as Senoussi, and how 
he prospered for a while, performing 
miracles and gaining victories, but how 
he was eventually defeated by a dervish 
emir and died. The Mahdi of Jerboub 
appears never openly to have approved 
of this resort to arms; but he must 
have been aware of what was going on, 
and his influence in Wadai is such that 
the invasion of dervish territory would 
scarcely have taken place without his 
at least tacit consent. The collapse of 
Abu Gemaizeh’s combinations against 
the dervishes in Darfur, which took 
place in 1889, ended the matter. And 
although since that time the authority 
of Mohamed Ahmed’s successor in the 
western provinces of what was for- 
merly the Egyptian Soudan has been 
somewhat unstable, little more has 
been heard of a Senoussi movement 
threatening Omdurman. 
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While the result of Mohamed Ah- 
med’s crusade has merely been to sub- 
stitute for the oppressive rule of the 
pashas a government still more tyran- 
nical, a government based at the outset 
on religious principles but now degen- 
erated into a mere military despotism ; 
while the pretended divine mission of 
the Mahdi of Khartum has converted 
smiling provinces into a wilderness, 
and has decimated tribes warlike only 
when driven to it by misrule, and when 
inspired by fanaticism,—the spread of 
the doctrines of Senoussi and the ex- 
tension of the influence of Jerboub 
have carried into most districts touched 
thereby peace and prosperity in their 
train. It is impossible not to draw 
comparisons between the consequences 
that have resulted from these two re- 
markable Moslem revivals, very much 
to the disadvantage of the dervish 
movement. For, although the tenets 
of the Senoussi confraternity favor not 
the spread of civilization, and tend to 
discourage real progress, the priests 
and emissaries of the order endeavor 
to promote agriculture and encourage 
thrift in the districts where they are 
at work. By opening new wells, by 
planting crops, and by carefully attend- 
ing to the culture of the date-palms 
which form the main wealth of the 
oases of North Africa, they have created 
new centres of population, and have 
thereby opened up fresh routes into 
the far interior absolutely under con- 
trol of the order. Under the influence 
of these preachers, districts like the 
Jebel Akhdar hills near Cyrene are 
regaining a prosperity lost since the 
early days of the Christian era. In the 
territories acknowledging the spiritual 
supremacy of Mohamed es Senoussi, 
the title given to him of Mahdi has no 
terrors for the people. They respect 
him, and not only him, but also his 
deputies, and the situation is utterly 
different from that prevailing on the 
Nile, where the Khalifa Abdulla sways 
by the power of the sword. Mahdism 
as associated with the name of Moha- 
med Ahmed is almost dead ; Mahdism 
as it might be associated with the name 
of Mohamed es Senoussi is a force dor- 
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mant at present, but representing a 
formidable and growing power. <A 
mighty religious organization it was 
before Mohamed Ahmed was heard of, 
and a mighty religious organization it 
remains. 

Jerboub itself forms a religious cap- 
ital, and includes a university of the 
order. There is a small walled town 
containing a mosque, containing also 
the tomb of the elder Senoussi, and the 
remainder of the dwellings are devoted 
to the use of the sheikh, of his chief 
counsellors, and of religious students. 
It is said to include great stores of 
arms ; but this does not seem to be 
correct, and reports as to the existence 
of an arsenal within its gates appear to 
be wholly unfounded. If Mohamed es 
Senoussi has collected war-material and 
artillery, as some writers assert, they 
must be concealed in some neighboring 
oasis or convent, and their whereabouts 
is probably known only to the most 
trusted. The university serves as the 
source whence preachers of the Se- 
noussi doctrines and confidential emis- 
saries of the sheikh are drawn. There 
are a considerable number of students, 
and as soon as these have gained the 
necessary acquaintance with the rules, 
principles, and objects of the order, 
they go abroad to enlighten the nomads 
and barbarians dwelling beyond the 
area of Jerboub influence, and to win 
them to their faith. It is said that all 
the preparations exist necessary for 
transporting Mohamed el Mahdi, with 
the arms he is supposed to have at 
command, and with the treasure with 
which he is credited, away from the 
seat of spiritual government to some 
fresh refuge in the desert, should 
danger threaten. Caravans of camels 
are said to be held in readiness in 
zawias in the vicinity of Jerboub, des- 
tined to convey to a place of safety 
the sheikh and all that he possesses 
worth taking away. But estimates 
that French writers have made as to 
the fighting strength of the Senoussi 
following in and immediately round 
Jerboub, of the great collections of 
war-material there gathered together, 
and of wealth amassed and treasured 
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in its vaults, would seem to be over- 
drawn. 

The zawias of the order are in iso- 
lated districts, as already stated, centres 
of civil as well as of religious govern- 
ment. In places like Tripoli and Ben- 
ghazi, in Fez or in Cairo, a zawia is, 
of course, merely a convent with no 
administrative functions vested in its 
chief. At the head of each isa priest 
called the mokaddem, who is appointed 
directly by Sheikh es Senoussi. This 
functionary presides over the disciples 
of the neighborhood as regards reli- 
gious matters, inculeates upon them 
their duties, performs the observances, 
initiates new disciples into the myste- 
ries of the sect, and acts as apostle and 
agent of the sheikh. In important 
places like Ghadames and Murzuk 
there are several zawias, the mokad- 
dem of each having his own congrega- 
tion. Learned and eloquent, pious and 
earnest, ever practisers of what they 
preach, the presiding priests of the 
Senoussi zawias are ideal instruments 
for carrying out the work of the hermit 
of Jerboub. They possess exactly 
those gifts and qualities calculated to 
impress the ignorant, pliable, supersti- 
tious people with whom they come in 
contact. In oases where no govern- 
ment exists, there is attached to each 
zawia a vakil, who holds a position 
subordinate to the mokaddem, but who 
is responsible for the civil administra- 
tion. The vakil rules the community, 
levies taxes, and administers justice. 
He is appointed direct from Jerboub, 
with which he is in constant commu- 
nication, and whither he remits the 
balance of revenue derived from taxa- 
tion after local expenses have been 
defrayed. In large oases containing 
many zawias, one mokaddem is espe- 
cially chosen as chief priest, and a 
vakil is appointed to assist him in civil 
matters. The whole system is carefully 
organized ; and although the Sheikh es 
Senoussi and his chief counsellors keep 
a watchful eye over its working, there 
is sufficient decentralization to give 
local authorities a sense of responsi- 
bility and to maintain them in activity. 
The Senoussi zawias have gradually 





gained almost a monopoly of the exten- 
sive traflic and trade that connects the 
Negroid states of Wadai, Bornu, and 
Borgo, and the nominally Turkish 
province of Fezzan, with the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Slaves form a principal 
article of commerce, and to many 
zawias large numbers of negroes are 
attached, who have been liberated, 
who have embraced the Moslem reii- 
gion according to the teachings of the 
sect, and who form devoted adherents 
of the Mahdi of Jerboub. Slave-trade 
is contrary to the teachings of the 
Koran ; and the local representatives 
of the Jerboub government do not, per- 
haps, openly encourage it. But they 
certainly take advantage of a system 
that they could end if they wished to 
do so; and with the extension of the 
Senoussi propaganda the traffic in 
human beings, which is so melancholy 
iu feature in the social conditions of 
the Dark Continent, has certainly not 
decreased in the area embraced. 

It is the practice at the different 
zawias, to hospitably entertain for a 
while all Moslem strangers who may 
present themselves, to greet them cor- 
dially and treat them with friendliness, 
and thereby to gain their confidence, to 
work upon their feelings, and to en- 
deavor to enlist them as disciples. 
Senoussi and his followers recognize 
that worldly methods are not among 
the least effective in pushing their 
influence. The tact displayed in small 
matters such as these has aided much 
in promoting the cause and in win- 
ning converts. In theory the tenets 
of the order are stern, unbending, 
and emblematic of Islam. In practice 
the disciples of Senoussi show, in 
many respects, a liberal-mindedness 
and adaptability to circumstances char- 
acteristic rather of the least bigoted 
of Christian Churches. A _ religion 
worked on these jesuitical principles, 
a religion, moreover, that promotes 
prosperity, should, in such a field of 
activity, continue to prosper. 

What will be the end of it all? Will 
this mysterious Mohamed es Senoussi 
proclaim himself Mahdi, or be suddenly 
openly acclaimed as such by his vast 
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following? Will he follow the ex- 
ample of Mohamed Ahmed, and go 
forth at the head of crowds of fanatical 
watriors to force himself upon those 
who do not believe in his name? Or 
will he continue for the rest of his days 
a hermit and recluse in his desert 
home ? It is said that he meant to 
proclaim himself Mahdi in 1882, but 
that the appearance of the other Mahdi 
made him hold his hand. It is by no 
means certain that he believes himself 
to be the Mahdi at all, or that he has 
any intention of claiming the title. 
But such is his hold upon his followers 
that, were he to take action, were he to 
announce himself to be the looked-for 
Messiah, they would almost certainly 
acknowledge him as such with enthu- 
siasm. And, were a Jehad or religious 
war tobe then preached by his mokad- 
dems, the whole of North Africa might 
be set in a blaze, and the consequences 
to French, British, and Turkish author- 
ity in this part of the world might be 
very grave. 

At present the sheikh of Jerboub 
certainly possesses far more political 
power in the provinces of Tripoli, of 
Barka, and of Fezzan, which are 
marked on maps as Ottoman territory, 
than does the sultan. The authority of 
the Porte —although the name of the 
sultan is respected in the middle terri- 
tories of North Africa far more than in 
the districts that tasted Egyptian rule 
— really extends but a few miles inland 
of Tripoli and Benghazi. Turkish kai- 
makams exist here and there, but only 
on sufferance. It has been the policy 
of Senoussi to maintain fairly friendly 
relations with Constantinople ; and the 
Ottoman governors of Tripoli and 
Barka and their subordinates have no 
doubt received instructions to avoid all 
cause of quarrel with the forces of the 
confraternity. Some imprudent action 
on the part of the representatives either 
of the Porte or of the sheikh of Jer- 
boub might possibly bring about a con- 
flict ; but the chances of hostilities in 
this direction are small. Presents 
have passed between Mohamed el 
Mahdi and Abdul Hamid, and a trusted 
representative of the sheikh is gener- 
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ally to be found in Stamboul. As long 
as mutual forbearance guides the deal- 
ings of the rival forces in Turkey in 
Africa, the Senoussi movement is in 
this quarter likely to continue in the 
main a religious one. 

Towards the khedivial government 
Senoussi has shown no enmity, nor has 
the growth of British influence and 
authority at Cairo brought about any 
change of attitude at Jerboub. In the 
long struggle between the forces of 
Egypt and those of Mohamed Ahmed 
and the Khalifa Abdulla, the sheikh 
appears to have favored the Egyptian 
rather than the dervish cause. But 
this probably is attributable more to 
hatred of a rival Mahdi and his works 
than to love for the khedivial govern- 
ment. On Egypt as it is, and on Egypt 
as it was before the Soudan insurrec- 
tion, Senoussi has never had any hold, 
nor do any determined efforts appear 
to have been made to push the doc- 
trines of his sect on this side. It is 
indeed somewhat strange that, in fields 
so promising for the enterprise of emis- 
saries from Jerboub as were Darfur 
and Kordofan before Mohamed Ah- 
med’s appearance as Mahdi, the seeds 
of the new religious order should not 
have been more generally implanted. 
The extraordinary success of the Mahdi 
of Khartum in winning practically the 
whole population of the Egyptian Sou- 
dan to his cause, shows that this part 
of Africa was ripe for the develop- 
ment of a religious revival. However, 
Mahdism according to Mohamed Ah- 
med has effectually checked the spread 
of Senoussi influence west of Wadai 
during the past decade, and any at- 
tempt to develop it in this direction by 
a resort to war seems improbable. 
With the decline of the dervish move- 
ment—a decline now rapidly taking 
place —the recluse of Jerboub may 
deem it desirable to send out his apos- 
tles to preach the tenets of his sect in 
the lands once swayed by the Mahdi 
of Khartum and his Khalifa. But the 
work will be carried out insidiously and 
in quiet, rather than by deeds of vio- 
lence or by actions calculated to cause 
stirring events. Should, however, in 
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the near future the Baggaras, Jaalin, 
Dinkas, Shilluks, and other kindred 
tribes in the Nile basin accept the 
Senoussi doctrines, as the people of 
Wadai and Bornu have accepted them, 
the Senoussi confraternity will become 
a power more formidable to Egypt than 
was the dervish movement when at its 
height. For the Nile delta will be 
threatened not only from the south 
down the narrow valley of the great 
river, but also from the west, and at 
uncomfortably close quarters. 

But from the political point of view, 
interest in the future of the Senoussi 
confraternity iscentred more especially 
in its progress south of Tunis and Al- 
geria, and in the relations between 
this formidable religious and political 
force and the French. And tke French 
know it. The wardens of the border- 
lands, where French outposts look out 
into the desert, know that a wave of 
fanaticism, spreading abroad over the 
nomads wandering beyond the sand- 
hills and the mirage, may bring down 
upon them a mighty host, and may 
compass much evil. To the apostles 
of French spread-eagleism in North 
Africa, to the advocates of trans- 
Sahara railway communication, to the 
coveters after Ghadames, Ghat, and 
other places which the Porte claims as 
Turkish ground, Senoussi is somewhat 
of a bogey. They ascribe it to the 
machinations of the malevolent monk 
sent forth from Jerboub, that the trav- 
eller who penetrates beyond the mili- 
tary cordon that marks the southern 
limit of French administration carries 
his life in his hand. Even before the 
annexation of Tunis, the hostility of 
the Senoussi confraternity was much 
dreaded in Algeria, and the absorption 
of that important Moslem territory into 
the French-African Empire has not 
tended to render this hostility less 
acute. The restlessness and spasmodic 
enterprise of the Algerian and Tunisian 
administrations is of a character to 
excite grave suspicions in the Oriental 
mind. The people of the interior 


probably credit the French with de- 
signs that they do not entertain, and 
that they could not put in execution. 
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Incidents such as the French claim to 
Tuat, which the sultan of Morocco 
maintains is his, do not tend to dispel 
alarm ; and the fact that the Moorish 
rights to the possession of this oasis 
are of the most shadowy character, 
makes little difference. The Tuaregs 
are a wild, warlike, and numerous 
people, of a kind easily arousable to 
religious fanaticism by skilful handling. 
And if Senoussi and his disciples get 
these nomads under their control, and 
stir them up to deeds of violence, there 
may be trouble. Moreover, the name 
of Senoussi is known in Morocco; and 
the fact that the founder of the confra- 
ternily was a member of the Muley 
Taib order, has established a kind of 
link between these two sects. A reli- 
gious crusade against French authority 
in North Africa started by Mohamed el 
Mahdi might stir the Moors and the 
wild Berber tribes of Morocco to make 
war on their Eastern neighbors, and 
such a movement Muley Hassan’s suc- 
cessor would be powerless to check. 
At Ghadames the French may almost 
any day come into conflict with the 
Senoussi confraternity, for they are 
displaying military activity in that 
quarter, and the place is said to be de- 
voted to the interests of the Mahdi of 
Jerboub. That the forces of Islam in- 
volved in the widespreading ramifica- 
tions of the Senoussi sect menace the 
existence of French authority in North 
Africa it would be exaggeration to al- 
lege ; that they even threaten its secu- 
rity to a serious extent may not perhaps 
be the case; but that they oppose a 
barrier toa French annexation of the 
great tracts intervening between Sene- 
galand Algeria there can be no ques- 
tion. A false move on the part of the 
Paris government, of the executive in 
Algiers or Tunis, or even of some sub- 
ordinate official on the southern con- 
fines of the French possessions, might 
of a sudden arouse the fanaticism of 
the dwellers beyond the outposts, and 
the news of it would spread like wild- 
fire over the Sahara and the Soudan. 
Then Mohamed el Mahdi might think 
his time was come, might proclaim re- 
ligious war, and might bring into play 





























the vast resources placed at his com- 
mand by the strange organization that 
bears his name. Senoussi has shown 
no taste for strife. The Mahdi is not 
to be aman of war. But it is the un- 
expected which always happens in 
these lands, and the sheikh may find 
some day circumstances too strong for 
him. That these people when they 
muster under the banner of Islam for 
fight are formidable the insurrection in 
the Soudan has served to show. 

It does not by any means necessarily 
follow that a resort to arms on the part 
of the Senoussi confraternity should be 
preceded by, or should involve, a proc- 
lamation by the recluse of Jerboub that 
he is the Messiah. The intentions, the 
hopes, and the views, as regards his 
own réle on earth, of Mohamed el 
Mahdi are not known. But it must be 
confessed that this mysterious person- 
age has some excuse for believing him- 
self to be, as his father said he was, 
the Mahdi whose coming is expected. 
A mystic being enshrouded in an at- 
mosphere of saintliness, dwelling in a 
convent citadel remote from the world ; 
a man of piety and prayer, who has, 
slowly and for a long time unnoticed, 
been at work regenerating whole races 
by means of emissaries quoting a few 
simple religious dogmas ; aman given 
the name of Mahdi, but not claiming 
it; a man, moreover, fulfilling many of 
the conditions that the looked-for Mes- 
siah is to fulfil, —Senoussi the younger 
may really think that he is what his 
disciples hope him to be. Nor does 
it follow that the assumption by the 
sheikh of Jerboub, publicly and with- 
out reserve, of the position of Mahdi, 
would involve grave political conse- 
quences, or that it would greatly extend 
the influence of his sect. But it is 
characteristic of the Moslem faith that 
in its history and its development poli- 
tics are ever blended with religion, and 
that it is when the imagination and 
emotions of its disciples are worked on, 
that startling and strange events occur. 
Senoussi the younger has for more than 
thirty years headed a great religious 
movement ; he has reached the after- 
noon of life, and evening is stealing 
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upon him ; if he believes himself to be 
the Mahdi, or if he intends to pose as 
such, he should be up and doing. Will 
he be gathered to his fathers a prophet, 
or will he sink into the grave merely a 
high priest ? 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
POLAR BEAR SHOOTING ON THE EAST 
COAST OF GREENLAND.! 

THE polar bear differs from its brown 
cousin not only in color, but in being 
the possessor of a more elongated body, 
higher hind quarters, and a_ longer 
neck. It considerably exceeds the 
former in size and strength, and by 
reason of its somewhat shorter ears and 
smaller eyes has a wilder expression. 
It is a majestic animal, moving in ordi- 
nary circumstances with the quietness 
and security of a despot conscious of 
his own invincible superiority ; but 
though large and heavy it is remark- 
ably agile, and can cover the most un- 
even ice with astonishing rapidity. 
The powerful fore-limbs are its usual 
weapon, and well it knows how to use 
them ; a single blow is often enough to 
despatch a seal. 

Its principal food consists of the 
flesh of seal and walrus, but it also 
condescends to the carcases of whales, 
the larger kinds of fish, and other 
aquatic animals, and even, for want of 
anything better, to marine vegetables. 
It wanders about continually in search 
of seal, generally against the wind, as 
it has a good nose. That it can smell 
the seal so far off must also be attrib- 
uted to the pure air which uninter- 
rupted sweeps the surface of the ice in 
these high latitudes. In catching its 
prey it often shows remarkable cun- 
ning. Although a good swimmer and 
diver, it cannot reach the seal in the 
water, but must take them on the ice. 
This is no easy task, for the seal is 
wary, hears and sees well, and always 
keeps close to the edge of the floe in 
order to be able to take to the water 
at the first approach of danger. The 


1 Translated by E. H. Hearn, from Norsk 
Idretsbladet. 
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bear, however, knows well enough how 
to outwit it; it marks the seal at some 
distance, and then creeps forward un- 
der cover of projections and pieces of 
ice ; to deaden the sound it twists its 
feet in such a way that the hairy side 
is underneath, and in this manner suc- 
ceeds in coming noiselessly on its vic- 
tim. If the ice be flat and offer no 
shelter, the bear dives under the floes 
and appears suddenly in the opening 
near which the seal is lying. Even 
when basking on a lonely floe in open 
water it is not safe, for the bear glides 
noiselessly down from the ice, swims 
out towards the floe with only its nose 
visible above the surface of the water, 
and, when at a suitable distance, dives 
completely under and comes up close 
to the seal. It has been observed how, 
like the Eskimo, the bear will lie for 
hours watching the seal-holes — holes 
which the seal keep open in the ice to 
enable them to get upon it—ready to 
strike with its paw the first which is 
incautious enough to stick its head up. 

The smaller seal are an easy prey, 
while on the other hand the bladder- 
nose and walrus may cost it many a 
hard fight. I saw a place where a fight 
of this kind had taken place between a 
bladder-nose and a bear, and the marks 
in the snow showed them to have been 
two mighty warriors. The body of the 
bladder-nose was still lying there, part 
of the blubber had been eaten up, but 
the flesh lay untouched, and the marks 
and gashes proved that it had not given 
in without a struggle. 

In the months of March and April 
the bear has happy days; it is then 
that the seal bring forth their young, 
which for the first three weeks cannot 
go into the water. In the breeding- 
places thousands upon thousands of 
them lie dotted about on the ice, and 
the bear can now revel in its favorite 
dainties of blood and blubber. It is 
said to often ‘‘ play ’’ with these poor 
innocents, much in the same way that 
a cat plays with a mouse — taking them 
in its mouth, tossing them into the air, 
rolling them like a ball across the ice, 
striking them so that they fall over 


—and then, perhaps after taking a'stands and defends it to the end. 





bite, to leave the young seal half dead 
and begin its game afresh with a new 
one. 

The polar bear is an intelligent and 
crafty animal, but it is cursed with an 
intense curiosity, which Arctic travel- 
lers have often discovered to their cost 
when they have left bags and such like 
things behind them on the ice. The 
contents of these have often been thor- 
oughly ransacked, everything eatable 
devoured, and what the bear has been 
unable to consume — such as tin boxes 
and articles of that kind—has been 
broken in pieces, while other things 
they have dragged with them a long 
distance. 

Whether or not the polar bear hiber- 
nates during the winter has not yet 
been clearly established, but it seems 
probable that the female produces her 
young in a lair, as holes left by them 
have been found in the snow, while 
the males and barren females wander 
about the whole winter. The pairing 
season, too, has never been fully de- 
termined. Some think it occurs in 
August, while others, like Julius Payer, 
are of opinion that, unlike other ani- 
mals, it is not confined to any particular 
time, as small cubs are to be met with 
all the year round. Asa general rule, 
however, it probably pairs in the 
month of August, and in midwinter its 
two cubs are born, which follow the 
mother from one to two years. She 
shows the greatest tenderness for them, 
and never leaves them even in the 
utmost danger. Of this we find many 
examples. My own experience has 
been that she was most careful when 
she had small cubs, and often ran away 
with them. To make them keep up 
with her she uses many devices, some- 
times running in front, at other times 
turning to hurry them along by push- 
ing them in front of her with her paws, 
or by putting her head between their 
hind legs in order to throw them for- 
ward, and thus with another short run 
and a repetition of the former manceu- 
vres she manages to advance with as- 
tonishing speed. If one wounds one 
of ihe cubs, she does not leave it, but 


So 











long as they are young, too, the cubs 
do not readily leave the mother. I 
knew of an instance where the two 
small cubs, with signs of the greatest 
affection, followed the body of their 
mother, which had been shot, to the 
boat, jumped in after it, sat themselves 
down on it, and quietly let themselves 
be taken on board. 

The polar bear is not a sociable ani- 
mal, and the males and females do not 
go about in company ; the two cubs 
generally keep together for some time 
after they have left the mother, and 
are also occasionally to be found near 
her after she has again had young 
ones ; sometimes even all five are to 
be met with together, but as a rule 
it is a solitary animal. It is generally 
on the alert at night, but keeps quiet 
during the day. 

On the subject of the polar bear’s 
courage and ferocity there is great 
divergence of opinion ; some maintain 
it is very dangerous, while others scorn 
it altogether. I think this difference 
of opinion is mainly attributable to the 
different circumstances in which it has 
been met. If it has plenty of food it 
cares little about human beings. Some- 
times at the season for capturing the 
young seal it has come up, smelt at the 
skins, and quietly gone its way again 
without showing any signs of enmity. 
In Spitzbergen and South Greenland, 
where it is in the habit of meeting peo- 
ple and being pursued, it flees at the 
sight of them. But if met in a region 
where it seldom sees human beings, as, 
for instance, the east coast of Green- 
land, and with an empty stomach, one 
will soon find out that it is not to be 
trifled with. It happened several times 
during the German expedition to the 
east coast of Greenland in 1869-70, 
that the crew were attacked by bears, 
one of the members, Bérgen by name, 
even being dragged a considerable dis- 
tance. He had been out in the evening 
to read the thermometer, which was 
placed on land, and while on his way 
home to the vessel was suddenly at- 
tacked by a bear. Having no time to 


arm, he tried to frighten it with the 
bull’s-eye lantern which he carried ; 
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but without taking the slightest notice 
of this, the bear threw him down, bit 
him in a couple of places in the head, 
and then dragged him some distance. 
His cries for help were heard on board, 
and his friends hastened to the spot. 
On hearing the shots which were fired 
with the intention of frightening it, 
the bear retired a few paces, but re- 
turned, and, seizing the man again 
dragged him with him at a gallop over 
the uneven ice. At last it ran away 
for good. Bérgen was badly wounded, 
but recovered, and, thanks to the thick 
fur cap he wore, his head was saved 
from being crushed. But we have ex- 
amples, too, of how easily the bear can 
be frightened at times. 

One of Dr. Kane’s followers who was 
awakened by the growling of a bear 
which had put its head in at the tent 
door, resorted to the expedient of 
thrusting a box of lighted sulphur 
matches under its nose, an insult which 
it magnanimously forbore to revenge 
and took itself off. 

Polar bear shooting, with the present 
quick-loading guns, is not attended 
with any particular danger, though the 
animal is very tenacious of life. Even 
when shot through the heart it is able 
to go some distance before falling. A 
bullet through the brain or vertebree of 
the neck is the most fatal, and it gener- 
ally falls without moving a_ limb. 
Walrus-hunters, like the Eskimo, often 
use a harpoon ; but this may have dan- 
gerous consequences, as it has powerful 
jaws and knows how to parry the 
strokes with the greatest adroitness. 
Scoresby tells us of a polar bear which 
bit an iron harpoon half an inch thick 
right across. 

In hopes that it may be of interest, 
I propose to give a few extracts from 
my diary on polar bear shooting on the 
coast of Greenland. 

After a sojourn of three and a half 
months in the Arctic Ocean, we were 
unfortunate enough at the end of June 
to get frozen in on the east coast at 
about 66° 50’ N., where we continued 
to lie fora month. This was the more 
deplorable as it was just the best time 
for seal-catching ; but one must submit 
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to fate, and we consoled ourselves as 
well as we could by bear shooting. 
My diary, however, written on board 
the Viking, sealer, of Arendal, under 
the command of Captain Axel Kreft- 
ing, shall tell the tale. 


June 28.— As I lay peacefully this 
morning dreaming of bears which I 
never got hold of, I was awakened by 
a whisper in my ear, ‘‘ You had better 
turn out, for we have got a bear right 
under the ship’s side.’”? Hardly had I 
heard the word * bear ”’ before I sprang 
up, rubbed my eyes, gazed with aston- 
ishment at the second mate, who con- 
tinued whispering as if the bear were 
outside the cabin door, ** You must look 
sharp.’? And look sharp I did, for I 
was up and on deck in a moment with 
rifle and cartridges. Quite right — 
there was the bear within range, quietly 
and reflectively walking backwards and 
forwards, and stopping now and then 
to sniff the air and scrutinize the ship 
which was evidently a novelty. There 
is no hurry, I thought ; I can very well 


wait and enjoy the sight of this splen- 


did proud animal till the captain 
comes. But why does he not come ? 
Yes, there he is at last, and I was just 
turning to speak to him when I heard 
a report ; as if stung by a serpent I 
rushed up in order that I too might at 
least send a shot after the bear on his 
journey ; but no, undisturbed by such 
trifles he still walked quietly about 
although the bullet had struck the 
snow close beside him. The shot was 
from one of the seal-shooters, who 
could no longer restrain himself. It 
was therefore best to make our way on 
to the ice without further delay ; once 
down I crept along and was soon 
within range, but the bear had mean- 
while caught sight of me, and had gone 
up on toa hummock or crag of ice to 
reconnoitre. It was a pretty sight. I 
aimed just behind the shoulder — one 
does not shoot in the head for fear of 
spoiling the skull and skin — pulled the 
trigger of my rifle, and it missed 
fire. It was fatal, and to make every- 
thing complete the cartridge stuck fast, 
so that I nearly tore all my nails off in 








getting it out; at last, however, it 
slipped out, and I was ready to begin 
again. Luckily the bear, instead of 
running away as I had expected, ap- 
proached, and showed me his broad 
breast. I aimed straight into the whirl 
of white fur, and this time there was a 
report. Bruin did not like his recep- 
tion ; he growled, bit the ground, fell 
over, but jumped up again directly, 
and started off. I put another cartridge 
into my rifle, and sent a bullet into his 
hind quarters, which were now the 
only visible part of him. A new growl, 
and a still more hasty retreat. I fol- 
lowed him from floe to floe, but at last 
they became too far apart for him to 
jump, and he had to take to the water. 
In this way I gained on him, and puta 
bullet between the shoulder-blades just 
as he was climbing up the other side of 
alarge piece of ice. He was done for 
now, and fell back into the water, look- 
ing at me furiously out of his small, 
fiery black eyes, but could do no more. 
Another bullet, and his sufferings were 
at an end. 

The fog meanwhile had become so 
thick that I could not see the vessel, 
but on board they had heard the shots, 
and concluded the bear had fallen a 
victim. Some of the men soon came 
up, and we dragged him on board. It 
was my first polar bear, and with no 
little pride did I receive the congratula- 
tions of the captain and the others. I 
was astonished that the first shot had 
not made short work of him ; it proved, 
however, on closer examination, that 
the bullet (express bullet -450) had hit 
him right enough, but had burst in the 
layer of fat, and only a portion of it 
had entered the breast. The same 
thing had happened with the other 
two; they had caused large external 
wounds, but had not penetrated far. I 
thought next time I went bear shoot- 
ing I would take good care to use 
something stronger. 


June 30. —Itis 10 P.M. The captain 
and I have just finished our dinner — I 
may mention in passing that we are so 
far fashionable that we seldom dine 
before eight or ten, sometimes not till 








next day—when Hans, one of the 
shooters, comes in to say that there is a 
bear close by. We jump up, gel our 
rifles, and start off, at our leisure be it 
said, for there is no hurry — the bear is 
engaged on the carcases of some seal, 
the remains of our last catch. We 
soon see and make towards him, but 
the ice is uneven, and we are obliged 
to take our time. At last we mount a 
high hummock, and the bear catches 
sight of us. We lie down, and without 
hesitating he comes straight in our 
direction with his slowly swaying gait ; 
a well-grown fellow he is, and gets 
over the ground with speed although 
he seems to be taking itso quietly. He 
is already behind the hummock imme- 
diately in front of us, not fifteen yards 
away; there is his head visible over 
the edge, but we do not fire, as that is 
all we can see of him, and he does not 
run away. A fine head it is too, the 
forehead as broad as a barn door, not 
to exaggerate. He rolls it backwards 
and forwards for a little while, then 
disappears altogether. We hold our 
rifles ready, for it is impossible to know 
where he may show himself next. 
Yes, there is his whole body appearing 
on the side of the hummock, his breast 
towards us. Both our shots go off to- 
gether, the bear growls, bites his breast, 
staggers back a couple of paces, and 
then falls. He soon draws his last 
breath. 

He was a very large animal, seven 
feet seven and one-half inches long, 
and in such good condition that any- 
body who had not seen him would 
hardly believe that the layer of fat on 
his body was in some places three to 
four and one-half inches thick, and the 
intestines were surrounded and inter- 
woven with fat. He gave altogether 
over thirty-eight gallons of oil. The 
bullets had hit him in the middle of the 
breast an inch from each other, and 
had penetrated the whole length of the 
body as far as the hind quarters. 


July 8. —In the evening, just as I 
am in the act of taking samples of 
deep-water, I am interrupted by the 
man in the crow’s-nest (a sharp look- 
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out for bear is always kept) informing 
me that there is a bear to leeward of 
us. Everybody wakes up at once, the 
samples are incontinently left, and after 
having glanced in the before-mentioned 
direction and got a glimpse of him, I 
rush down to the captain and collect 
my things. This is soon done; the 
bear meanwhile has vanished behind a 
hummock, and after having taken our 
bearings for this we start off. The ice 
is less passable than usual, and we 
have to take many jumps and side 
routes. But there is no hurry, the 
most important thing just now being to 
keep well to windward, so that he may 
get our wind. Once he has scented us 
we may be sure he will not keep us long 
waiting. 

At last there is only one jump more 
before we stand on the same floe as the 
bear. I jump, but alas! the crust of 
snow breaks beneath my feet, and I 
stand on my head, luckily to reach the 
edge of the opposite floe with my arms 
and part of my chest, so that I get off 
this time with the reminder and a pair 
of wet legs. The captain gets over, 
too, and we approach the hummock 
behind which it is to be hoped Bruin 
is still lying. Meanwhile everything is 
quiet, and we are almost beginning to 
be anxious when his head suddenly 
appears above the edge. Immediately 
we lie down flat on the ice. This we 
were in the habit of doing as much to 
arouse the bear’s curiosity as to prevent 
him being too much impressed by our 
savage aspect and consequently taking 
himself off. He inspects us calmly 
with his usual annoying patience — it 
would be unjust to say he ever hurries 
himself — and then the head disappears 
every now and then behind the hum- 
mock just as slowly as it reappears. 
This promises to be a waiting game, 
and we have not selected the best of 
couches in the middle of a pool of 
water. At last he gets up and comes 
jogging along towards us, complacently 
sniffing the smell of warm meat ; then 
he swings round, broadside on, and the 
moment has come. The captain fires 
first, then I; the bear plunges, then 
rears and falls growling backwards ; a 
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short death-rattle, and he is on his way 
to the happy hunting grounds. 

The crew are on the spot immedi- 
ately, for the whole incident has been 
watched with the greatest interest from 
mastheads and yards. The bear is 
hauled on board with the funeral pro- 
cession due to him, and is soon skinned 
and portioned out, for young bear-hams 
are a commodity which with the bear- 
eating part of the crew (some of them 
retain their old prejudice and think 
bear’s flesh is injurious) meets with an 
enthusiastic reception. The tongue 
and heart, especial delicacies, fall to 
the share of the hunters. 


July 4.—We were not allowed to 
sleep long before a new bear was dis- 
covered in the distance, and we had to 
turn out. This time I again took my 
express rifle to make quite sure if solid 
bullets were really preferable to hollow 
ones, and Kristian, generally called 
the Balloon, a quick, plucky fellow, 
was allowed to come with us. The 


way to-day was rougher than usual, 


and it took us some time before we, at 
a distance of fifteen hundred feet, 
sighted the bear, who had already 
smelt us, for he rose up on his hind 
legs to get a better view, and then 
went up on toa high hummock of ice, 
where, seating himself on his haunches, 
he obviously began to lay his plan of 
operations. We make use of the time 
meanwhile to get over some difficult 
places under cover and reach a high 
hummock which we thought would 
make a suitable waiting-place. As we 
draw near the edge we hold our rifles 
ready for any emergency. The last 
time we saw the bear he was advancing 
towards us at full speed, but when on 
the top we could not, to our astonish- 
ment, see him in any direction. We 
scanned the ice, but, although it was 
tolerably even, could see nothing. 
That the bear was in our immediate 
proximity we felt certain, but where- 
abouts was a riddle indeed. Meantime 
we lay down, with our rifles cocked, 
in order to be ready ; he might be on 
us before we knew where we were. 
Then, at a distance of fifty yards or so, 





in the nearest open pool, we saw a faint 
ripple on the water, and a dark spot 
appeared in sight, which slowly made 
its way towards us. Spite of the un- 
usual cunning with which this was 
done, we at once saw that this was the 
bear’s nose, and were now witness of 
a sight which was much too interesting 
for us to wish to put an end to it before 
it was necessary. How long it lasted 
I cannot say, but, at any rate, over 
twenty minutes. The nose gradually 
worked its way towards us, until it was 
lost to sight under the edge of the floe 
lying nearest to us. <A little while 
afterwards the forehead, as far as the 
eyes, came slowly and cautiously into 
sight over the edge as if to recon- 
noitre. Here he remained immovable 
for a good while, and I could plainly 
see how the small black eyes peered in 
all directions, and now and then sent a 
lightning glance at us. 

The impression apparently was not a 
favorable one, for the forehead disap- 
peared and the nose began to sail along 
the surface of the water again as quietly 
as before. Here he moved backwards 
and forwards for some time, while now 
and again the eyes appeared in sight. 
At last he vanished behind a hum- 
mock, and was away for some time. 
We began to look about, as he might 
have dived, when all at once the fore- 
head and eyes became visible over the 
edge of the hummock, behind which he 
had disappeared. He must now have 
got up on the ice ; after carefully con- 
sidering us for a moment, he vanished 
again. This was repeated several times 
at long intervals; he had obviously 
plenty of time and meant to consider 
the matter well, but so had we, and 
found the situation far too amusing to 
wish to curtail it. We agreed to wait 
as long as possible, although the cap- 
tain complained of the ice-compress 
round his stomach, and the Balloon, 
that he had no more tobacco from 
which to cut himself a consolatory quid. 

At last the bear seemed to have 
come to a conclusion. He had been 
away longer than usual, but now came 
shuffling along as large as life. First 
he gave an appalling yawn, and in so 
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doing swung his tongue nearly up to 
his eyes. ‘Oh, good-morning, good- 
morning!” exclaimed the Balloon, 
quite loud, and we could not help 
laughing, although we bade him hold 
his tongue. With his rolling gait, the 
bear now began tacking towards us, 
pretending the while to be unconscious 
of our existence. Every time he had 
to go about he gave another yawn and 
an amorous glance in our direction, but 
continued his journey from floe to floe, 
carefully trying the edges of the ice 
before trusting himself. In truth, he 
took matters with exasperating calm- 
ness. If a floe sank under him he 
stepped on to the next with perfect in- 
difference and in the same lazy time as 
before. When tacking for the last time 
before reaching us, a piece of ice ob- 
structed his path, so large that a man 
could hardly have turned it over, and 
there was plenty of room to go round, 
but the bear only gave it a casual slap 
with one of his fore paws and sent it 
splashing into the water. He did it 


with an air as haughty as an emperor’s, | 
and exhibited a strength that was al- 


most uncanny. The Balloon exclaimed 
involuntarily, ‘‘Oh, the scoundrel!” 
Meanwhile the bear has headed straight 
for us, and is not more than ten paces 
away, so it is time to fire. It is my 
turn, and just as his hind legs are at 
wn angle preparatory to a last spring up 
to us, I put a bullet right into the 
middle of his breast. He growls, bites, 
as usual, at the wound, reels over, but 
jumps up again, and begins to run 
away. The captain then sends a ball 
into his hind quarters to stop him a 
little. My cartridge stuck fast, and 
only after considerable trouble did I 
get it loose and another one in. Weare 
both ready again, and the bear is now 
inthe water. As he climbs up the next 
ridge his back comes conveniently into 
sight ; we both fire simultaneously, and 
the bullets enter between the shoulder- 
blades. He falls back into the water, 
but manages to get on to the floe again, 
where he is stopped by a bullet from 
the captain. He falls back into the 
water, and, after a few gasps, every- 
thing is over. 
LIVING AGE. 
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He was an unusually large and fine 
bear. Although we were all three tol- 
erably strong fellows, and the flve, 
which was not high, sloped down to 
the water’s edge, we had our work cut 
out to get him up. We converted the 
Balloon’s belt into a noose, which we 
put round his neck, but he showed 
remarkable ingenuity in slipping his 
collar ; a couple of twists round his 
nose, however, soon put an end to this, 
and at length, after much vain exertion, 
we succeeded in hauling him up on the 
ice. It now proved that the first bullet 
had been well enough directed, but vir- 
tually had only caused an outward 
wound, and had torn the flesh and fat 
in all directions in a frightful manner, 
without penetrating any distance into 
the breast. The wound in the back 
from the express bullet was so large 
that I could put my hand in under the 
skin and move it about, while with a 
couple of fingers I could even feel the 
lungs ; the most important wound was 
therefore an outward one, and conse- 
quently much less deadly than that 
caused by the solid bullet, which, 
though undoubtedly small, went right 
through. The captain affirmed all the 
time, and I think with reason, that in 
the hand of a good shot a solid bullet 
of somewhat soft lead would certainly 
be the best thing for this kind of sport. 


July 6.— At our nine o’clock dinner 
the captain said he thought it was time 
for another bear. It was long since we 
had killed the last—two whole days. 
Shortly we heard a cry from the main- 
top: ** Three bears to leeward!” All 
was life at once, ice and dietary afflic- 
tions were forgotten, and we were soon 
on the ice with our rifles. The Balloon 
was allowed to come too, and off we 
went in pursuit of the three, which 
were said to be a she-bear and two 
cubs. We soon caught sight of them, 
but so far off we could hardly distin- 
guish them from the ice. Apparently 
their eyes were as good as ours, for 
they had already seen us; whether it 
was sight or scent—for the wind was 
good and bore right upon them —I do 
not know. They did not take long for 
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second cub, and the mother, having 
got up again, is met by a shot from 
each of us, and falls, never to rise 


consideration, however, but started off 
towards us as hard as they could come 
—the finest race imaginable. We also 
took up our usual position —all three 
in line, on our stomachs, at the top of 
a hummock—and watched with the 
greatest equanimity the race, of which 
we ourselves were the goal. Some- 
times they divided, sometimes closed 
in again, according as the ice necessi- 
tated; first one led, then another ; 
sometimes they were in the water when 
the lanes or pools were wider than they 
could jump, sometimes on the ice, but 
always in full career. Then one of the 
cubs began to get a decided lead, and 
was nearly within range, while the 
mother and the other youngster were 
three hundred yards behind. It got 
little thanks for its pains, however, for 
we were afraid of shooting it before 
the others were within gunshot. There 
was nothing to be done but to wait as 
long as possible and let matters take 
their chance. The care of the cub was 
entrusted to me, while the captain un- 
dertook to settle the mother. The cub 
was already on the floe in front of us, 
but it never slackened speed until at 
about a distance of fifteen yards ; then 
it stopped, examined us carefully, gath- 
ered itself together, and came wrig- 
gling along like a cat about to spring. 
It was within fifteen paces — ten, 
eight ; my rifle was at my shoulder and 
my finger on the trigger. I followed 
every movement, glancing now and 
then at the she-bear to see if she would 
not soon be within range. ‘The cub 
has come right under the barrel of the 
captain’s gun, and while he is wholly 
occupied with the mother it stops, its 
muscles contracted. There is no wait- 
ing any longer ; there is a report. Two 
bullets enter its breast, and, mortally 
wounded, it rolls off the hummock. 
The mother, seeing her cub fall, 
presses still more wildly forward, but 
a bullet from the captain’s sure hand 
makes her bite the dust, to use a figure 
of speech. The cub, having staggered 
on to its legs again, is made an end of 
by a bullet through its back and into 
the heart. Meanwhile the captain, 


with a long shot, has brought down the 





again. But now the second youngster 
is on its legs and is beating a retreat ; 
a bullet from me, however, brings it 
growling to the ground. It recovers 
itself and starts off anew, saluted by a 
couple of shots from me ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is out of range now, and I 
shoot wide. Still I soon catch it up, 
and in a pool give it its coup de grace. 

Then it was hauled over to its two 
comrades which lay side by side on the 
ice. In truth a handsome trio, and 
shot in a much shorter time than it 
takes to tell. 


July 7. — We made a bonfire of the 
stale meats and kept it going for sev- 
eral days, feeding it meanwhile with 
blubber ; this we did to entice the bear 
with the aroma of their favorite food, 
which if the wind be favorable they 
can smell many miles off. This proved 
successful, for during the following 
days no less than twenty bears were 
seen, though many were at a great dis- 
tance. Whether they were twenty dif- 
ferent ones it is difficult to say, and 
hardly probable, but at any rate it gives 
an idea of how numerous these animals 
are still in these parts. 


July 8. — A bear was seen this morn- 
ing, and we were called up in a hurry, 
but did not get him — our first failure. 
He was probably frightened by the 
neise of the scraping and cleaning in 
the rigging, forecastle, and funnel, 
which, now that the men had nothing 
better to do, had been taken in hand 
with an energy the noise of which 
baffles description. 

But still it was interesting to see the 
mother’s care for her young, her anx- 
iety to make them keep up with her, 
and how she helped them from floe to 
floe, sometimes using love and some- 
times severity to hasten them on. 

On the same day, however, another 
bear was announced to leeward, the 
most favorable position. ‘We started 
off again for the third time, I taking 
with me the express as an experiment. 

















I had removed the copper tube from 
the bullet and inserted a solid iron plug 
in its place, which quite filled the hole. 

The bear was so occupied in eating 
some seal’s flesh that we came upon it 
unawares. When, however, it did see 
us, it did not hesitate long. We throw 
ourselves prone on the ice. He makes 
straight for us, till at about fifty yards’ 
distance he stops, tricks us by jerking 
to one side behind a hummock, then 
reappears stealing along like a cat, and 
takes a sudden run preparatory to 
throwing himself upon us. It is the 
captain’s turn, and he sends a shot into 
the bear which makes him fall together 
without moving. It was none too 
soon, for ten yards more and he would 
have been upon us. To our astonish- 
ment, however, he came to life again 
immediately, the bullets having only 
grazed the skull and hit the spine 
through the vertebre of the neck ; still, 
he could only use his fore limbs. I 
tried a couple of my bullets and sent 
them straight through the breast ; they 
seemed to act well and not to burst too 
soon, but I think on the whole solid 
bullets are to be preferred. The bear 
meantime was more than usually tena- 
cious of life and would not die, before 
I, for want of any better article of cut- 
lery, made my way to his heart with a 
pocket-knife. On the way home we 
discussed as usual the advisability of 
waiting so long before firing. One’s 
cartridge might miss fire and the —— 
Yes, we all agreed that it was not to 
be commended, promised each other 
as usual that it should never happen 
again, and that we would be more 
careful for the future. Still, it is easier 
to promise than to perform ; the next 
time we had a hear before us all our 
good intentions were forgotten. We 
both thought the sport far too exciting 
and interesting to be cut short too 
soon. 

A little while after we had returned 
on board a bear was again sighted to 
windward, but a long way off ; this was 
the seventh to-day. As the distance 
was too great we did not follow it, but, 
after having fed the bonfire, turned in 
to a well-earned repose. 
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July 9. — To-day, at morning watch, 
two bears were again seen to wind- 
ward, but too far off to be of any use. 
Later, just as we were up, another was 
announced, and this time not so far off 
but that we could see it with the naked 
eye. We started in pursuit, but he 
was going hard against the wind, and, 
as the captain said, ‘‘ That fellow sails 
within a point of the wind, and at a 
pinch will go to windward of that.” 
At length, however, he made a halt at 
some seal’s flesh and began a good 
meal, while we gained ground to wind- 
ward and bore down on him. As I 
mentioned before, the ice was covered 
with this seal’s flesh, which, after being 
skinned and the blubber removed, is 
left as food for sea-birds, etc. —a cir- 
cumstance which was of great advan- 
tage to us, as the bear will generally 
stop to feed at it. Probably this was 
the reason why there were so many 
bears to be seen, as the smell of the 
flesh would be carried by the wind far 
over the ice. Our bear was deeply en- 
gaged, and we came tolerably near 
before he caught sight of us, though 
to shoot an enemy which had not seen 
us was more than we could bring our- 
selves to do. But now he lifts his 
head and comes rocking along. We 
throw ourselves down on the ice, and 
he, ambushed behind the hummock 
immediately in front of us, keeps out 
of sight for a while. It was now a 
question of having our eyes about us, 
for if he made his appearance at the 
top of the hummock he would very 
soon be on us. The tip of his nose 
soon became visible between two pieces 
of ice, then a bit of his chest. We 
both fired together, the captain aiming 
at the breast, I, for a change, at the 
head, and my bullet entered the mouth 
and came out at the nape of the neck. 
The bear reeled over, but game to the 
last, and, still carrying his head high, 
he turned towards us. Two more 
shots and he fell, and then another 
bullet from the captain put an end to 
his sufferings. 

When we came on board a bear was 
seen about three miles off going against 
the wind. Some of the crew were 
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allowed to go in pursuit, and, as was 
to be expected, returned without see- 
ing anything of it at all.  Scarcely 
had they got on board before a bear 
came strolling along from the very 
direction in which they had been. Of 
course they were well chaffed by the 
others, especially one of the shooters 
who came in last and was beginning 
to give himself airs. ‘* You do just 
the opposite to the captain and Nan- 
sen ; instead of going after bear, the 
‘bear go after you. Why didn’t you 
shoot him, man?’’ To this there was 
little enough to be answered, and he 
restricted himself to scratching his 
head. Meanwhile we thanked him for 
decoying the bear, and started off in 
pursuit. A couple of the men were 
allowed to be of the party. 

On the way I scrambled up on to a 
high hummock to survey the country, 
and discovered at a good distance the 
head of a bear just above a ridge of 
ice. It vanished from sight, and I 
concluded the animal must be lying 
there. After having taken our bear- 


ings for this we set off again and soon 
left the men behind us, as we preferred 
to be alone when we got to close quar- 


ters. The distance was diminishing, 
and just as we had come on toa large 
flue and were discussing behind which 
hummock it was I had last seen the 
bear, we discover the head not thirty 
paces away above the edge of an ice- 
ridge. As if swept over, we threw 
ourselves down, but he was as quick as 
we, and came growling towards us, 
showing his teeth like a tiger. There 
were not many seconds to spare, and 
as he made a little turn, we both fired 
simultaneously —the captain through 
the breast, I through the back of the 
head, just behind the ear. 

Well, if he had faced us bravely and 
voraciously, he at any rate fell better 
than any bear I ever saw, for he ex- 
pired without a movement, and was 
dead almost while he stood. This 
must be attributed to the shot through 
the back of the head, which, taken 
altogether, is the most deadly to all 
animals, and has the most instanta- 
neous effect on the nervous system. 
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July 11.— The most beautiful weather 
this morning, with burning hot sun- 
shine. Just as I was sunning myself 
on deck, in shirt-sleeves and slippers, 
and thinking of the summer at home in 
old Norway, I caught sight of a bear 
not far from us. I was down after the 
captain in a minute, and off we went. 
As we stood, the bear was absorbed in 
the contemplation of some seal’s flesh, 
so that we could approach him com- 
fortably over large, flat floes without 
his remarking us. We whistle, and at 
last he turns round broadside on. The 
saptain’s gun peals forth its sharp 
crack, but from mine is heard first the 
sap, then a whizz, and at last the shot. 
The cartridge, a wire one, had become 
wet, and the ball had, of course, gone 
in any direction but where I wanted it 
to. But the captain’s bullet, which 
never used to fail, where was that ? 
The bear turned and fronted us, then 
advanced forty paces or so and came to 
a standstill. I had just rammed in a 
new cartridge and now pulled the 
trigger. Again the cap is heard, again 
a whizz, and at last the shot; but all 
the same he dropped stone dead. It 
proved that the captain’s bullet had 
gone straight through both lungs and 
the heart, and that it was the report of 
my rifle only which had killed the bear, 
for in spite of the most careful search 
over the whole body no trace of any 
bullets was to be found. It is a re- 
markable proof of the polar bear’s 
tenacity of life that after a shot so 
deadly it was still able to go forty 
paces. 

This bear was killed at midday —a 
rare occurrence. 


July 12.— In the evening I went up 
into the crow’s-nest to sketch the coast 
of Greenland. First I carefully scanned 
the ice with the telescope to make sure 
there were no bear about, and then 
began my drawing. The men had gone 
to rest and everything was still ; only 
the step of the Balloon, whose watch it 
was, broke the silence. 1 was absorbed 
in my work, and had almost forgotten 
where I was, when the Balloon, who 
had come up on the forecastle, sud- 
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denly shouted out, ‘“‘ Why, look at the 
bear! ”’- Like a flash of lightning I 
bounded up and looked over the side 
of the crow’s-nest ; a bear was stand- 
ing under the very bows of the ship. 
Pencil and sketch-book were thrown 
aside, a descent by means of one of the 
backstays and rigging and on to the 
deck was the work of a moment, and 
so into the cabin after rifle and car- 
tridges. In the doorway I met the 
eaptain, who had also heard the Bal- 
loon’s voice. We seized our rifles and 
started off as hard as we could go. 
The bear, probably frightened by the 
shouts of the ingenuous Balloon, had 
fled. When we had gone a little way 
we made the discovery that there were 
two bears; the other had been close 
by, and both of them were now jogging 
out of sight. After pursuing them 
some distance the captain, who was 
heavily clad, gave up, but my own 
attire being of the lightest, a jersey 
and canvas shoes, I thought I would 
see a little more of the game, and off 
we went, first the bear, then I, over 
one great flat floe after another. But 


they began to get ahead of me horribly, 
and as repeated signals were being 
made from the ship for me to return, 


the chase had to be abandoned. Angry 
and crestfallen I turned my steps home- 
ward, but promised myself that had I 
ever another chance of running a race 
with a bear I would not give in so 
easily. 


July 14.— We had begun again to 


pine for bear, when in the afternoon | 


“a big one’ was announced as being 


not far off. We went up to the crow’s- | 


nest to look at it, took our bearings, 
and started off. One of the sailors, 
Paul, came with us. We walked for a 
long time, but saw no bear, and this 
was the more mysterious as we thought 
we must long ago have arrived at the 
place where we had marked it from 
the ship. With the help of signals 
from the crow’s-nest, we at length, 
however, caught sight of it. We 
learned afterwards that it had seen us 
for some while and had steadily re- 
treated. According to our usual cus- 
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tom, we took up our position on the 
summit of a hummock, for the purpose 
of watching our quarry. We might 
very well have shot then, but thought, 
as the bear generally came nearer, 
there was no hurry. Meanwhile he 
strolled backwards and forwards, look- 
ing at us from different points of view. 
Then he disappeared behind a large 
hummock, and when we next saw 
Bruin he was out of range. It was 
now a question of speed, and he was 
going at a good pace. We ran after 
him, covering our pursuit as well as we 
could ; but when one is in a hurry one 
is apt to forget to be careful, and thus I 
forgot the deceptive edges of the floes, 
hollowed out by the water with a thin, 
brittle crust, projecting over the sur- 
face of the pools, so that, seen from 
above, they seem perfectly safe and 
strong. We come to a broad lane of 
water, which, at a pinch, might be 
| jumped and I pull myself together for 
| the effort ; but, as luck would have it, 
there is just such an edge here which 
breaks under me, and, instead of land- 
ing on the ice, I plunge head foremost 
into the water. It was rather cold, but 
the first thing to be thought of was my 
rifle. I try to throw it up on the other 
side, but the edge is high, it falls short 
of the top, and slides down again into 
the water ; then I dive and succeed in 
finding it. Disgusted, I now fling it 
right up on the floe and swim round to 
a place where I can climb up and 
recover it. A hurried inspection of 
barrel and lock, and off again. The 
cartridges were not so important, as 
| they were water-tight Remington ones. 
The captain, meanwhile, had got ahead 
of me; seeing me fall into the water 
and having ascertained that I was able 
to take care of myself, he jumped over 
/at another place and went on. Hap- 
|pily I was also that day very lightly 
clad —a jersey, canvas shoes, and no 
| coat —so that I had not much water to 
carry, and it ran off almost as quickly 
|as itcame on. I was not long in mak- 
ing up for lost time, and when I saw 
the bear vanish behind a hummock, I 
took a short cut towards it. Just as I 
had reached this and was poking my 
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head over the ridge, I was confronted 
by the bear. I bring my rifle to my 
shoulder instantly, but Bruin is quicker 
than I, and throws himself off the floe 
and into the water; the bullet only 
hits him in the hind quarters as he dis- 
appears. 

I scramble over the crest and down 
to the edge to shoot him in the water, 
but there is no bear to be seen. Where 
is he? I can distinguish something 
white deep down in the pool, and real- 
ize the situation. But the channel was 
broad, and it was necessary for me to 
reach the other side in order to receive 
him there. There were two small 
blocks of ice in the middle of the wa- 
ter ; it was a long jump, but I was con- 
strained to try it. I jump, and alight 
comfortably on one of them. It would 
only just bear me, and I stagger to re- 
gain my balance, when, like a flash of 
lightning, the bear thrusts his head up 
close by the bit of ice opposite and 
throws himself upon it, growling. He 


would have had me ina minute had I 
not luckily forestalled him by placing 
a bullet in his breast, blackening the 


fur with the smoke. He fell into the 
water and expired —I was going to say 
in my arms; such was not quite the 
case, however, as I was holding him by 
the ears. He showed signs of sinking, 
which was the more curious as at this 
time of year the bear are generally fat 
and float easily. The others soon came 
up and helped me out of my embarrass- 
ing situation. We had nothing else to 
drag Bruin up with but my belt, which 
was little enough for the purpose. 
However, we fastened it round his 
neck and “led’’ him away to a little 
creek in the floe. There was now no 
lounger any danger of his sinking, and 
we could haul him up by degrees. He 
was an unusually fine fellow, one of 
the largest we shot, and his skin lies 
under my writing-table. I can truly 
say that I sit with my foot on the neck 
of my enemy. 

The distance to the ship was long, 
and it was some time before any of the 
men came to help us, so meanwhile we 
set to work to “‘ weigh him out.” This, 
however, I was not allowed to assist 





in; the captain said I was wet and 
cold, and I must obey orders and re- 
turn to the ship. Unreasonable as I 
thought this, I obeyed him, and started 
homewards. I had got into the habit 
of giving way to him, and had little 
reason to regret my obedience in this 
instance. As I neared the vessel I 
perceived three of the crew on the ice ; 
two of them, as far as I could make 
out, were carrying rifles. I wondered 
where they could be going, and, upon 
my inquiry when I came on board, 
learned that they were gone after bear, 
but that there was no hope of my being 
in time, as they were already within 
range. Very well, I thought, I must 
be satisfied for to-day, and let them 
have the bear, but when I heard there 
were three of them it was too much 
forme. One they might have, but out 
of three surely I might expect one to 
fall to my share, and off I went as fast 
as my legs would carry me. I was wet 
before, and a little water more or less 
would not make much difference ; be- 
sides, I need not now go round so often 
to avoid the pools. [ soon caught the 
men up, and found them lying in wait 
for a bear which was coming towards 
them. I stopped at a little distance in 
order not to be in the way, but they, 
fearing I should steal a march on them, 
fired too soon, and only wounded the 
bear, which made off growling. Now 
it was clearly my turn. I sent him a 
shot in the breast which brought him 
down, but he got up again and fled ; I 
gave chase, and, as he then turned and 
came towards me, put a bullet through 
his head which ended his life. 

We had now to think about the next 
one. Signals were made from the ship, 
and we took the direction pointed out 
to us, and soon caught sight of the 
bear, which was standing eating some 
seal’s flesh, so occupied with his meal 
that, unperceived, we were able to get 
within easy range. As I was not sure 
of the others, I thought it better to 
shoot from here, and whistled to make 
him look up; but no. Then I tried 
again with no better result, then a third 
time as loud as I could, and he lifts his 
head. I aimed behind the shoulder, 
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and let blaze, and the other two fired 
simultaneously. The bear growled and 
reeled backwards into the water. I 
rushed to the edge, but, as I thought 
he had got enough, let him quietly 
swim over to the other side, intend- 
ing when he had got up on the ice 
to give him his quietus, thus saving 
ourselves the trouble of hauling him 
up. But this time I reckoned without 
my host, for he took care to land under 
cover of a large hummock, climbed as 
lithe as a cat upon the ice, and away he 
went. I stood with a long face, and 
only achieved a useless bullet in the 
hind quarters ; but then began a race 
which was ample compensation for all 
the disappointment suffered. Oluf, 
who had no rifle, and was only carry- 
ing an ice-axe and a rope, followed a 
little way, but came to a standstill at 
the first piece of water that was too 
broad to jump. I, who had no inten- 


tion of going round, took to the water. 
I heard a guffaw behind me; it was 
Oluf, who had never seen anybody get 
over a pool in that way before, and, 
meaning to manage things better him- 


self, he, with the ice-axe, guided a floe 
into the middle of the water, intending 
to jump on it, and from thence make a 
second spring to the other side. But 
now it was my turn to ugh. He 
managed to land on the edge in such a 
way that he fell into the water up to 


his middle, and of course his high sea- | 


boots filled immediately. Then fol- 
lowed such an emptying of boots as I, 
with my light canvas shoes, had no 
need of, and consequently no time for. 
The bear and I apparently were going 
to measure our speed alone, and both 
of us were resolved to do our utmost. 
He ran for life, I for honor. My bullet 
had undoubtedly hit him behind the 
shoulder, but by mistake I had got hold 


of a cartridge containing hollow bullets, | 


which had only caused an outward 
wound, and did not seem to hinder him 
much. 
ing from it, and the track was therefore 
easy to find. The bullets of the other 
men had not hit him. Meanwhile we 
tore over the ice as fast as our legs 
would carry us ; sometimes I gained on 


A good deal of blood was flow- | 
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the bear, sometimes he made head 
against me. Thus we continued from 
floe to floe ; if the pools were too wide 
to jump, I swam them —there was no 
time to think of going round now. 
Mile after mile we went, and the bear 
showed no signs of giving in, but at 
last he began to make turns, and I took 
advantage of this to cut across, and 
thus gained on him considerably. I 
understood now that he was beginning 
to grow tired, and was taking it easier, 
until I saw him disappear behind a 
hummock. Covered by this I put ona 
spurt in hopes of getting a shot at him, 
but no, he saw through my device and 
renewed his exertions. He went a 
little further, and then slackened 
speed. I at last came within range, 
and sent a bullet through the breast ; 
he made a couple of bounds in the air 
and fell. A shot behind the ear ended 
his career. 

All very well, but here I was, alone 
with a dead bear! A rifle without 
cartridges and a penknife my only 
weapons! The captain had kept my 
large knife for the purpose of ‘* weigh- 
ing out’’ the bear. The first thing to 
be thought of, therefore, was to make 
signs to the ship, but nothing was to 
be seen of it except the masts. I 
mounted the highest hummock near at 
hand, and from thence waved my cap, 
| disposed on the end of my gun-barrel. 
I then descended and set to work on 
|the bear with my penknife with the 
intention of at least saving the skin. 
| It was slow work, as the head and feet 
|had to be cut through in order not to 
detach them from the skin, but with 
‘care and patience I was able to do it, 
|and had nearly finished when I heard 
a voice in the distance. I went up on 
to a crag of ice to see, and it proved to 
be Oluf, who, after his transit over the 
floes, had at last caught me up. He 
/was unfeignedly delighted to see me, 
‘for he had run all the way, with his 
heart in his mouth, for fear of — meet- 
ing the bear! His only means of de- 
‘fence were an axe and a packet of 
cartridges. We finished the skinning 
'and then began our not very easy task 


of dragging it homewards, for, with its 
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accompanying layer of fat, a skin like 
this may weigh as much as two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Oluf and I, who thought we had 
done enough, then left them and went 
on. On the way home Oluf had a 
great deal to say about my method of 
crossing pools, which was quite new to 
him, and the scene when he was left 
behind with his boots seemed to have 
made an indelible impression on his 
memory. We had not gone far before 
we met an embassy from the captain 
bringing us beer and something to eat. 
I was quite touched at this kindness, 
and can safely say that both Oluf and I 
did ample justice to the fare. When I 
came on board I heard that the third 
bear had been close at hand, but had 
now moved off. We ought to have had 
that too, and so made up the score ; as 
it was, we had to be satisfied with only 
nineteen. 

That was our last hunt; a few days 
afterwards the ice gave, and we got 
out. The sealing season was now 
over, and we had nothing to do but to 
set our course homewards. Lightly 
the Viking sped over the waves, as fast 
as wind and steam could carry her, and 
great was the joy on board when the 
weather-beaten peaks of dear old Nor- 
way appeared in sight rising from the 
sea.! FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 

1 This paper, which is somewhat condensed in 
the translation, was written in a popular form as a 
contribution to a Norwegian sporting newspaper 


at that time of small circulation. It appeared in 
1883, Dr, Nansen being then twenty-one years old. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A NIGHT IN INDIA, 

In spite of the almost innumerable 
books on life and travel in India, in 
spite of the constant stream of globe 
trotters who infest that great empire, 
in spite of its being almost the fashion 
to spend a few winter months wander- 
ing in a desultory way from Bombay to 
Jeypur, Agra, Delhi, Cawnpore, and 
then to return by way of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Ceylon, having now tri- 
umphantly ‘* done” India, in spite of 
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all this —indeed, I am much tempted 
to say because of all this—there still 
remains in England the most astonish- 
ing quantity of ignorance as to the way 
in which Europeans live in that vast 
and still almost unknown land. Far 
be it from me to disparage the average 
globe trotter ; in the main he is a good 
fellow. If he bores us a good deal with 
his wonderful ready-made theories as 
to the government of the country, the 
way we should deal with the natives, 
the best method of treating cholera, or 
the most jfin-de-siécle notions on sanita- 
tion, still he often also affords us some 
honest and by no means malicious 
amusement with his raptures over our 
picturesque servants, our dusty hedges 
of prickly pear, our endless tanks and 
tombs and ruined palaces. Again, he 
is in himself a delightful object to con- 
template, and has often brought a smile 
to faces usually set fast in the grim 
patience that passes for content in 
India. Often have I observed him 
driving with wide-open eyes on thie 
Red Road in Calcutta. There he may 
be beheld under the brilliant stars, 
arrayed in immaculate flannels, a huge 
sola topee gracefully wreathed with 
blue gauze on his head, a white um- 
brella in his hand, blue spectacles on 
his nose. In this costume he may be 
seen walking in the Eden Gardens 
amongst the beauty and fashion of Cal- 
cutta ; the electric light shows him off 
to great advantage. We who have 
struggled through another hot weather 
and monsoon, and who feel like the 
panting, wounded, but triumphant 
victors of along and deadly fight, are 
all dressed in broadcloth, silk hats, and 
kid gloves, while the ladies are wearing 
all manner of Parisian finery. Grave 
old judges peer at him as he passes and 
repasses, and rub up some old cynicism 
to amuse the lady whose trailing skirts 
are beyond criticism, but whose hollow 
cheeks and weary eyes tell of sleepless 
nights and much fever. Smart young 
officers barely out of their own griffin- 
age look round after him with thinly 
disguised contempt. Every one has a 
sneer or a laugh at him, and yet deep 
down in our heart rankles bitter envy 
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of the man who will be strolling along 
Piccadilly when we, with sick disgust, 
are nerving ourselves for another des- 
perate battle with the heat, the work, 
disease, worry, anxiety, sleeplessness, 
mosquitoes, and all the major and 
minor evils that make up the sum total 
of life during nine months of the year. 
Often have I looked at him, happy in 
his flannels and his ignorance, and 
wondered what was my own chance 
of seeing him again. November will 
bring him back to a certainty, but shall 
I still be treading the damp grass and 
watching the deathly white fog rise off 
the Hooghly ? Enough of the globe 
trotter. I could easily enlarge on that 
theme, for often have I laughed and 
wept over him; but with Indian life 
he has really nothing to do, uo more 
than the travelling lecturer, the newly 
made M.P., or the third-rate company 
of comedians trying to gather figs off 
our thistles. These come and go, and 
move us no more than the fly moved 
the cartwheel. I only mentioned the 
travelling gentleman because I find 
that he is one potent cause of the 


ignorance that prevails in England as | 


to our manners and customs, modes of 
thought, and reasons for so thinking. 


Perhaps the best way to throw light | 


on this subject will be to set before you 
one or two of the numberless episodes 
of Anglo-Indian life which are to us 
familiar to weariness, but which are 
never likely to come under the notice 
of the passing traveller. 

Buried in the very centre and heart 
of India there is a little station called 
Narsinghpur. It is little because no 
European lives there, except the offi- 
cials who are obliged to do so and three 
or four missionaries. But the native 
town is of some size, and the district is 
fertile and populous. It is as typical 
as anything can be, for there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds just like it all over 
India. Life in these stations is really 
Anglo-Indian life. Here we do really 
live amongst the natives, the officials 
carry on their business entirely in 
Hindustani, we soak in their manners 
and customs without knowing it, and 
we see a side of life wholly unknown to 
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the visitors who spend four months in 
the large cities, where every native 
strives to be more English than his 
rulers. Narsinghpur happened to be 
on one of the great railway lines, and 
to show how utterly isolated we felt, I 
need only mention that we constantly 
drove to the railway station on the day 
the English mail passed solely to look 
into the carriages and see perhaps 
two or three white faces. The train 
stopped ten minutes, and we might 
have the rare treat of seeing an ac- 
quaintance ; but any English folks 
were a welcome sight, and satisfied 
for a moment our hungry longing for 
intercourse with our fellows. Now 
that I rub against hundreds daily in 
the streets, and am even beginning to 
think there are sometimes too many of 
them, I often remember with deep pity 
those who are living now in Narsingh- 
pur, and who very likely are taking the 
same weekly drive to get that poor ten 
minutes’ consolation for their starved 
brains. 

But this is not what I intended to 
describe, only there is so much to tell 
of every aspect of Indian life that I 
see, unless I take some short cut I 
shall tire your patience before I even 
begin. So I will plunge into it without 
delay. 

Through the Narsinghpur district 
runs ariver called the Nerbudda. This 
is held to be a sacred stream — not, of 
course, to such an extent as the holy 
Ganges, but still sufficiently so to at- 
tract pilgrims to a certain convenient 
spot known as Birman. Now when 
pilgrims journey to a river they natu- 
rally want to bathe in it ; that, indeed, 
is their object, and how they can bathe 
so often and yet remain so dirty is a 
problem I have often pondered over. 
But I cannot go into that question 
now, it is too vast. These pilgrimaes 
are mostly undertaken in the cold 
weather, because the river is then 
shallow and slow, and nobody gets 
drowned unless they are more than 
usually perverse. Also when the river 
is low, great tracts of sand are dry on 
either side of the water, and on these 
the pilgrims can conveniently camp. 
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Accordingly, each year, about the mid- 
dle of December, there flock to Birman 
fully two hundred thousand people. 
These are not all pilgrims pure and 
simple, because even the most religious 
pilgrim requires to be fed and clothed, 
he needs all manner of tinsel trum- 
peries to deck his children, his wife, 
and his gods. Besides, he must have 
plenty of sweetmeats, dreadful mawkish 
compounds of butter and milk and 
sugar, flavored with spice—he needs 
these to make merry with, when all the 
ablutions are happily over for the year, 
and every god has been properly propi- 
tiated. Further, he wants no end of 
oil to keep all his little lamps (religious 
and domestic) going. It is curious to 
note how kerosene and matches are 
used in the remotest Indian village. 
In order to provide him with these, 
and several hundred other things which 
I cannot now remember, a perfect army 
of grain-sellers, leather-workers, water- 
carriers, jewellers, and, in short, men 
of every trade that has the remotest 
hope of making anything out of the 
pilgrims, all crowd to the spot. Round 


the edge of this vast, heterogeneous 
mass there hangs a long fringe of 


beggars. At the head of this fringe 
are the Brahmins ; these boldly claim 
and obtain charity as a right. Next 
come those who beg merely because 
that is easier than working, and less 
dangerous than stealing. After them 
come a host of decrepit, blind, dis- 
eased, and deformed folk, whose dread- 
ful sores and pitiable malformations 
earn them as good or a better liv- 
ing than the able-bodied and indus- 
trious are often able to obtain. Last of 
all come the lepers, and these indeed 
are miserable objects. Often have I 
dropped a coin into a hand that was a 
mere stump, all the fingers having 
decayed away. All these are willingly 
fed and supported by the pilgrims and 
the traders. For India is a country 
where charity is carried far over the 
verge of imbecility ; to give to the lazy 
loafer or the fat Brahmin is quite as 
meritorious as to help the sick but in- 
dustrious artisan, or to add a trifling 
comfort to cheer the wretched leper or 
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helpless cripple. No questions are 
asked ; you need but squat by the 
roadside in some frequented place, 
spread a filthy cloth in front of you, 
and hold out a hand to passers-by, to 
insure a maintenance for life. Charity 
is not given to relieve distress in 
others, but to smooth the donor’s path 
to heaven. 

Our two hundred thousand people 
are now collected in the bed of the 
Nerbudda. The district officials have 
done what they can to preserve order, 
ensure sanitation, and keep up neces- 
sary supplies. For the first, the people 
themselves are so orderly and peace- 
able that little requires to be done. 
The second is so utterly hopeless that 
litle can be done. The third is done 
by the immemorial custom of local 
traders. 

Each family brings with it a minute 
tent about the size of a table-cloth, a 
few minutes’ search in the jungle near 
by will produce a suitable stick to sup- 
port it, and a Hindu family is now 
comfortably housed for the next ten 
days. Is he a pilgrim, then no more is 
needed. The tent gives the seclusion 
so dear to his wife, and so necessary 
for her comfort and well-being. For 
himself the cloudless sky and clear 
sunshine are enough; the river sup- 
plies his bath and drink, from the 
nearest grain-seller he buys a handful 
of food when he is hungry, a stroll 
through the fair is all the diversion he 
requires, and the temple and plenty of 
priests are at hand to assist his devo- 
tions. He is disposed of, and need not 
be again considered. If, however, he 
is not a pilgrim, but a trader, the case 
is different. A larger tent must be 
erected in order to keep his bales of 
goods under cover; of this, a small 
corner must be partitioned off for his 
wife. At the door a little awning sup- 
ported on two sticks is set up, and 
beneath this sampies of his goods are 
displayed. Each night he buries his 
money in the earth and sleeps on it, 
thus taking advantage of nature’s own 
strong room, where she also keeps her 
valuables. 

When most of the peopie were as- 
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sembled it became my husband’s duty | water-carriers pushed their bullocks 


to go to Birman and stay there during 
the fair time, to keep order and see 
that all things were properly carried 
on. Accordingly, one morning we sent 
on some of our camels with the tents, 
furniture, and bedding ; it was but a 
day’s march on a rather bad road. In 
the afternoon I started the rest of our 
camels, with our table appointments, 
dinner, and servants. Then we rode 
out ourselves. Of course we easily 
passed our second set of slow, laborious 
camels, and we noticed with some 
dismay that the road, owing to late 
rains, was very heavy, and almost im- 
passable for the laden clumsy camels, 
and we wondered when they would 
arrive. We exhorted the servants to 
get on as fast as they could, and they 
of course assured us that dinner would 
be ready at the exact minute at which 
Thad ordered it. I felt very doubtful 
of this, but we ourselves could do 
nothing to help, so we cantered on and 
left the struggling camels slipping 
about in the thick mud, and hoped 
for the best. Presently we arrived hot 


and tired at our camp, and were thank- 
ful to find our tents ready and that the 


bedding was dry. The tents had been 
pitched under a group of trees on the 
top of the high bank overlooking the 
river. We could look down on the fair 
in full swing just beneath us. It wasa 
picturesque sight. The great stretches 
of barren sand were covered with long 
lines of the tiniest tents from the 
water’s edge to where the banks 
rose steeply on either side. The 
river flowed placidly amongst them, 
and a temporary bridge had been con- 
structed ; the evening meal was being 
cooked, and a thin thread of blue 
smoke rose slowly from each little 
doll’s tent and formed itself into a cloud 
overhead ; the acrid smell of the burn- 
ing cowdung with which these unfastid- 
ious people cook their rice and ghee 
penetrated even as high as where we 
stood. Streams of men and women 
passed to and fro, bringing water from 
the river and wood from the jungle. 
Vendors of sweetmeats shouted out 
the excellent qualities of their wares, 





through the crowd, those who had ar- 
rived last were wrangling for places, 
indignant because the best were already 
taken and their occupiers had no inten- 
tion of moving. In one place a group 
of camels was looking on with supercil- 
ious disgust, their vicious, dissipated 
countenances and ragged, out-at-elbows 
coats reminding one strongly of the 
loafers to be seen outside every public 
house, while their strong yellow teeth 
were ready for any unsuspecting per- 
son who came within reach. In an- 
other corner a philosophic elephant 
could be seen contentedly swinging his 
hind leg, and keeping a watchful eye 
on the mahout cooking a huge pile of 
chupatties for his lordship’s supper. 
If the mahout steals one for his own 
meal, or takes a little of the ghee or 
sugar, the elephant is fully aware of it, 
and is sure to pay him out sooner or 
later. Every now and then a howl like 
some wild beast rises from the thickest 
of the throng, and presently the pro- 
ducer of this ery comes into view. It 
is a jogi, and a more loathsome and 
disgusting object it would be hard to 
conceive, naked from head to foot, 
unless the ashes with which he is 
smeared all over can be considered as a 
covering —filthy to the last degree. 
With matted hair hanging down his 
back, in his hand he carries a stick 
with a bell attached, and this he strikes 
to attract attention as again and again 
he gives the wild howl that first caught 
our ear. It is the name of some god to 
whom his life is devoted, and his self- 
imposed duty is to utter this name 
so many thousand times daily. The 
women crowd round him and touch his 
feet reverently, any grain-seller will be 
proud to give him as much food as he 
will take, but to the end of his life this 
miserable wretch will live shelterless 
under the burning sun and through 
bitter, freezing nights, unclothed, 
starving, scorning even the commonest 
comforts, without intercourse with his 
kind, and all that the name of Shiva 
may be heard in the land and due glory 
given to him. In the next world will 
there be any reward for such complete 
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abnegation, the more pitiful, surely, 
that to us it seems so entirely thrown 
away ? Many others of that fraternity 
are in the fair. They lie on spike beds, 
they swing head downwards over fires, 
they stand all night in the river. All 
these I have seen, and deeply pondered 
over. These men are not fools or im- 
beciles, they do it of set purpose to 
glorify God and win heaven, and how 
strong must that purpose and _ their 
wills be who can endure such things 
for all the years of a long life! 

Now the darkness is closing down, 
and ominous black clouds are gathering 
on all sides. We are going to have a 
storm —oh! may it be no more than 
that for the sake of these many thou- 
sands with nothing but a cotion cloth 
between them and the weather. We 
begin to feel considerable anxiety 
about that faithfully promised dinner. 
We send a man to reconnoitre. He 
reports that the camels are invisible. 
This is bad news, for we are hungry 
and tired, and to go to bed dinnerless 
is a gloomy prospect. We wait an- 
other hour, but the situation remains 
the same. At last we determine to 
turn in, and hope that sleep will stand 
in the place of food. At this juncture, 
however, a polite native official arrives 
in the camp, and says he has heard of 
our difficulty and would have come 
earlier but he thought our own things 
might arrive ; as this is now hopeless 
will we honor him by accepting some 
food that his wife has prepared ex- 
pressly for us? It is of the simplest 
kind, he urges, otherwise he knows we 
would not take it. We graciously ac- 
cept, and indeed are glad to get food of 
any sort. It consists of chupatties, 
quite hot, and nice enough if you can 
forget the amount of handling required 
in their making ; then there is boiled 
milk in a brass lotah. It is very diffi- 
cult for English lips to drink out of a 
lotah ; the fluid either comes out in one 
flood or else dribbles down the sides 
of the vessel. In either case it goes 
everywhere except into your mouth ; 
and when this difficulty had been par- 
tially overcome, I found the smoke of 
the fuel I mentioned before had fla- 
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vored the milk so strongly that a very 
little was enough for me. Also I feit 
rather foolishly resentful of the fact 
that that polite official would the next 
morning give away that lotah to some 
man of the lowest caste. He would 
never use it again now that it had been 
polluted by our touch. 

Having satisfied our hunger, we went 
to bed. By this time it was pouring in 
torrents, and the wind was rising and 
tossing wildly the great trees beneath 
which we were camped. I felt deeply 
sorry for the poor folk down in the bed 
of the river. In ten minutes there 
could not have been a dry thread 
among them, and fires would be out of 
the question. But to help them was 
impossible, and we felt doubtful as to 
the security of our own tents. We 
slept, perhaps, three hours, and the 
rain came down steadily in sheets. 
Then we were awakened by a loud 
crash, followed by a wild jabbering 
from the servants and sentries. We 
jumped out of bed into two inches of 
water ; this I found very cooling, and 
promptly got in again, felt for the 
A stream 


matches, and struck a light. 
of water was running through the tent, 
and my husband was paddling about in 


it trying to rescue his boots. Having 
placed these in comparative safety, he 
went outside to see what all the row 
was about. It was the other tent fall- 
ing that caused the crash, and it lay in 
ruins, with all the furniture buried 
under it. Nothing could be done in 
the way of restoration in the darkness, 
rain, and wind, so he told the natives 
toleave off chattering and came back 
to bed. Further sleep was impossible, 
and we lay listening to the howling 
wind and the swish of the rain against 
our canvas roof, and wondered how 
long this tent would hold up, and which 
way the pole would fall when it came 
down. That we felt to be a rather 
important point, as it is undesirable to 
be beneath a tent-pole when it comes 
down. Presently it becomes apparent 
that some excitement is going on in the 
fair. A deep hum rises up where an 
hour ago was dead silence, excited 
voices can be heard above the din, and 
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now and then a woman’s shriek or the 
cry of a frightened child. What can 
be happening ? My husband says he 
must go and see, and I try to dissuade 
him from venturing again into the wet 
and cold. ‘ You will get wet through 
for nothing,” I urge. At this moment 
a terrified voice outside is heard calling 
these ominous words, ‘‘ Sahib, sahib, 
the river is rising.” 

My husband is out of bed and out of 
the tent before I can speak a word. 
The next instant I huddle on some 
clothes and rush out too, and peer over 
the bank at the wild scene below. The 
wind is dropping, the moon is strug- 
gling through ragged clouds ; below all 
is ripe for a panic rush, and if that 
takes place God help the women and 
children, the sick and the old. Anx- 
iously I question the trembling ser- 
vants. ‘‘Memsahib, it is true,’’? they 
say ; *‘ many tents are already flooded.” 
I am seized with despair. In India 
vast tracts of country may be flooded 
in a few hours, and the people below 
are doing nothing but shriek and sob 
and embrace each other. To get all of 
them up the banks in time is hopeless. 
Women are there with babies a few 
hours old ; many are sick and helpless, 
and their vast number makes it impos- 
sible to deal with them in the darkness. 
Dogs bark, camels groan, the elephant 
sends out his shrill trumpet, everybody 
talks at once, and the thunder of voices 
from that huge, terrified crowd as they 
sway and surge about, drowns even the 
voice of the angry river. Trembling 
with fright and pity, I stand and watch 
them and long for the dawn. Will it 
never come ? When I can no longer 
bear the suspense, I send down a man 
for news, and he brings back the com- 
forting assurance that the river is 
rising no longer, and now that the 
sahib is there the people are less fright- 
ened. This is good hearing, as panic 
is even a greater source of danger than 
the river itself. As the man is telling 
me this I feel a new flavor in the air, 
and instinctively turn to the east. 
With a joy as great as that of the most 
ardent fire-worshipper, I see a pale 
grey light there. Thank heaven ! this 
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dreadful night is over. Instantly the 
teeming jungle life responds to the 
sun’s message. The tiger, with blood 
still dropping from his jaws, is now 
skulking home ; the jackal and hyena 
are already wrangling over the remains 
of his victim. From the ruined well 
the dove sends forth her endless croon- 
ing lament, an impudent hoopoe runs 
across the camp in search of the ear- 
liest and most imprudent worm, mynas 
resume their gossip, and overhead in 
the pepal-tree the parrots are bestirring 
themselves and croaking gently to their 
wives that it is time to see to the 
breakfast. The shrill scream of the 
pea-fowl comes clearly from the oppo- 
site bank. A monkey with a baby 
firmly clutching her drops almost at my 
feet, and, seizing a forgotten banana, is 
up again in the topmost branch before 
one can exclaim at her audacity. By 
now a long finger of light has pierced 
the heavens, and almost immediately 
the great red rim heaves up, and I 
stand facing that alternate curse and 
blessing, the sun of India. I see my 
husband toiling up the little zigzag 
path, and so I feel sure that the danger 
is now over. I am returning to the 
tent, wet and weary, but so thankful 
that matters are no worse. Before I 
reach it, I hear a well-known sound, 
or rather combinations of sounds : the 
whack of a stick, the groan of a camel, 
and the curse of its driver. These 
must mean that our long-delayed ser- 
vants are at hand, and, as I turn to 
look, the first of the long string of un- 
gainly beasts comes slouching into the 
cump, and with groanings that cannot 
be uttered flops down on its knees to 
have its load removed. The servants 
begin voluble apologies and explana- 
tions, but I am too tired to listen, and 
leave them there chattering, merely 
remarking that somebody had better be 
quick with some tea, as the sahib will 
be back in a minute and then there will 
be arow. They depart, and we throw 
ourselves down for an hour’s rest, if 
possible, before the duties of the day 
begin. 

By the evening everything is in 
order again, everybody has got dry, the 
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tents are standing once more. The 
fair is in full swing, laughter is heard 
instead of shrieks, and the careless 
people have forgotten their fright al- 
ready. The episode is over, no one is 
the worse, and we are hoping never 
again to pass another night in such 


circumstances. 
S. C. LOGAN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Il. 
THE CAVALRY. 

‘Your troops are most of them old, 
decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and 
such kind of fellows ; and their troops 
are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, 
and persons of quality ; do you think 
that the spirits of such base and mean 
fellows will ever be able to encounter 
gentlemen that have honor and courage 
and resolution in them? You must 
get men of a spirit that is likely to go 
on as far as gentlemen will go, or else 
Thus spoke 


you will be beaten still.” 
Captain Oliver Cromwell of Troop No. 
67 of the Parliamentary horse to his 
friend Mr. John Hampden, at the open- 


ing of the Civil War. Given two 
armed mobs, that which has courage, 
honor, and resolution will beat that 
which has none of these virtues ; if 
you wish to beat gentlemen you must 
meet them with disciplined soldiers. 
Mr. John Hampden thought the idea 
impracticable; ‘*he was a wise and 
worthy person,”’ but he could not rise 
to so novel a conception as this. Cap- 
tain Cromwell thought otherwise, and 
set to work to put his theories into 
practice ; and the result was the crea- 
tion of the first English cavalry sol- 
dier. Let us try, with what meagre 
material we can find to our hand, to 
conjure up some vision of the process. 
We have seen that Cromwell began 
his military career as captain of a troop 
of horse, his own troop being num- 
bered the sixty-seventh of the seventy- 
five into which the Parliamentary horse 
was originally organized. For the troop 
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of cavalry, and similarly the company 
of infantry, were the units at the be- 
ginning of the war, only developed 
by later experience into the regiment 
and the battalion. The troop indeed 
was of quasi-feudal origin, a body of 
men raised by a landowner from among 
his neighbors and dependents, serving 
under a troop-standard (called a cor- 
net) which bore his arms or colors, and 
commanded by him in the field. It 
has its modern counterpart in the troop 
of yeomanry which a landlord enlists 
from among his tenants, he himself 
being their captain. Yeomanry, of 
course, are now reckoned by regi- 
ments, indeed by brigades; but the 
force is really no more than a congeries 
of troops. 

Such a troop did Oliver Cromwell 
raise among his neighbors in Hunting- 
don, his recruits being ‘‘ mostly poor 
men or very small freeholders,’? whom 
he armed and mounted at his own 
charge; and in enlisting them he 
picked out such only “‘as he judged to 
be stout and resolute.”? A legend sur- 
vives of the first parade of this troop 
and of the stratagem whereby Crom- 
well put their courage to the test. 
‘Upon the first muster of them, he 
privily placed twelve resolute men in 
ambuscade (it being near some of the 
king’s garrisons), who upon a signal, or 
at the time appointed, with a trumpet 
sounding a charge, galloped furiously 
towards the body, out of which some 
twenty [out of a total of sixty] instantly 
fled for fear and dismay. From these 
he took their horses and got them 
mounted with others more _ coura- 
geous.’’! It was probably of this troop 
that Cromwell, when promoted some 
time in the winter of 1642-43 to be 
colonel, made the nucleus of his two 
famous regiments, known to us as the 
Ironsides. For in those days, and for 
acentury after, not only the captains, 
but the majors and colonels, nay, the 
very generals, had troops of their own, 
though the lieutenant of a colonel’s or 
general’s troop had the titular rank of 
captain, and was known as captain- 


1 The Perfect Politician ; by Slingsby Bethell. 
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lieutenant. It is only reasonable to 
assume that the two regiments known 
as the Ironsides were raised troop by 
troop, the colonel’s being the first and 
giving the standard and model for the 
rest. But Cromwell’s recruits for the 
Ironsides were drawn from a better 
class than that which he had used for 
Troop No. 67; for they were small 
frecholders, in fact yeomen, the class 
most nearly corresponding to that 
whereof our present yeomanry force 
(at least such small fractions thereof as 
come not from the towns) is now com- 
posed. If we may judge from subse- 
quent enactments for the organization 
vf the cavalry we may set down the 
troop as one hundred strong. Now let 
us see what manner of task Oliver 
Cromwell, having duly studied the con- 
temporary drill-books, had before him 
to convert these hundred men into 
cavalry soldiers. 

We may safely assume that all the 
men knew more or less how to ride ; 
but probably they had few ideas as to 
the training of a troop-horse or of his 
rider. Here is a contemporary picture 


of the ideal seat and bearing of a 
trooper of the seventeenth century “at 


attention.’ ‘* He should sit his horse 
in a comely posture, carrying his body 
upright; the right hand bearing his 
pistol or carbine couched upon his 
thigh ; the left hand with his bridle- 
reins under the guard of the pommel 
of the saddle, and his legs close and 
straight by his horse’s sides, with his 
toes turned a little inwards. His horse 
is to be so well managed that he will 
constantly stand without rage or dis- 
temper; then he [the horse] is to be 
made sensible, by yielding of the body 
or thrusting forth his [the rider’s] legs, 
how to put himself into a short or large 
trot ; then how, by the even stroke of 
both spurs, to pass into a swift career 
. . . how to turn with speed upon one 
or the other hand . . . to retire back,”’ 
and so forth. 

The training of the horse to endure 
fire to “‘ stand constantly without rage 
or distemper,’ and generally to demean 
himself as a good troop-horse should, 
was to be accomplished so far as pos- 
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sible by patience and gentleness. But 
there were occasions when a different 
treatment was enjoined, as the follow- 
ing extract explains. ‘‘ If your horse 
be resty so as he cannot be put for- 
wards, then let one take a cat tied by 
the tail to a long pole : and when he 
[the horse] goes backward, thrust the 
cat within his tail where she may claw 
him ; and forget not to threaten your 
horse with a terrible noise. Or other- 
wise take a hedgehog, and tie him 
straight by one of his feet to the inside 
of the horse’s tail, that so he [the 
hedgehog] may squeal and prick him.” 

So much for jibbing. Kicking, which 
is always a trouble in yeomanry ranks, 
and striking which was common in 
those days when many of the troop- 
horses were stallions, were remedied 
after a different fashion. It is advised 
that the horses afflicted with these fail- 
ings should “have a little bell placed 
upon the crouper behind, that such as 
know not their qualities may beware of 
their jadish tricks.’? There would be a 
merry sound of tinkling in some yeo- 
manry regiments if this custom were 
still followed ; but no doubt Cromwell’s 
troopers, like our modern yeomen, had 
their own methods of correcting vice. 
This, however, was by no means the 
hardest thing that they had to learn. 
The cavalry drill of those days was so 
extremely difficult, not so much to 
grasp in principle as to execute in prac-. 
tice, that good training and perfect 
command of the horse must have been 
indispensable. 

The drill was in fact the same for 
cavalry and infantry, and was derived 
from classical times. But the system 
had the weak point of ignoring the fact 
that a horse has four legs while a man 
has only two, and that therefore a row 
of horsemen knee to knee cannot turn 
about, each on his own ground, like a 
row of footmen shoulder to shoulder. 
Nowadays, of course, a rank of cavalry 
is told off into divisions of threes or 
fours, which can be wheeled about with 
the minimum loss of ground ; but this 
is, comparatively speaking, a modern 
innovation. In Cromwell’s time the 
troop, one hundred strong, was, for 
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purposes ot manceuvre, drawn up in 
five ranks, giving a frontage of twenty 
men, with six-foot interval between 
man and man, and six-foot distance 
from rank to rank. In civilian lan- 
guage, every man was six feet from his 
neighbor to front, flanks, and rear, 
six feet (two less than our present al- 
lowance) being then the conventional 
length of one horse. Each of the five 
ranks bore its own name: Ist, Lead- 
ers; 2nd, Followers to the front; 
3rd, Middlemen ; 4th, Followers to the 
rear ; Sth, Bringers-up. The object of 
the six-foot interval was to enable the 
whole troop to take ground to flanks 
or rear by the simple words, ‘ Right 
(or left) turn,” ** Right (or left) about 
turn.”? Thus the open formation was 
indispensable for the execution of the 
simplest manceuvre. If it were desired 
to wheel the troop entire, the files were 
closed till the men were knee to knee, 
and the ranks closed till horses were 
nose to croup. This was called ‘ close 
order,’ and may fairly be said to have 
deserved the name. Think of the feel- 


ings of men in the vicinity of horses 


with bells on their cruppers ! 

But, reverting to the open order, we 
must briefly notice the formation for 
attack, which was accomplished by 
‘doubling’? one rank into another. 
Asarule the second rank passed into 
the intervals of the first, the fourth 
into the intervals of the third; and 
thus the five ranks were reduced to 
three, of which the first and second 
had a frontage of forty instead of, 
as originally, twenty men. Any rank 
could thus be passed into any other 
according to circumstances ; and as the 
best men were always either in the 
front or the rear rank, it was custom- 
ary on critical occasions to double the 
fifth rank into the first, so as to gather 
all the best men together. By move- 
ments the converse of doubling ranks, 
the files could be doubled till the men 
were ten ranks instead of five ranks 
deep ; the frontage being thus reduced 
to ten men only, fifteen feet apart from 
each other. 

No great experience of human or 
equine nature is required to understand 
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how extremely difficult, not to say im- 
possible, the simplest manceuvres must 
have been without great perfection in 
drill ; for everything turned upon the 
correct preservation of distances and 
intervals, which is of all matters in 
drill the hardest and most wearying. 
“That the troop may move orderly 
and keep their distance truly, let the 
whole troop move at an instant,” reit- 
erates Colonel Ward perpetually in his 
drill-book. It is rare enough even now 
to find a squadron in the British army 
wherein the rear and leading troops 
of a column of troops can be got into 
motion simultaneously. ‘The exer- 
cising of a troop of horse,’’ observes 
Ward, “is tedious and painful for 
a captain to perform;’’ and indeed 
we can well believe it, for he had 
not much assistance. His officers were 
three, lieutenant, cornet, and quarter- 
master ; his non-commissioned officers 
were also three, corporals. For admin- 
istrative purposes (not for drill) the 
troop was divided into three squadrons, 
whereof the captain, lieutenant, and 
cornet each had charge of one, with a 
single corporal to help him. The word 
cornet, it may be mentioned, is em- 
ployed indifferently to signify the 
troop-standard itself, the officer who 
carried it, and the troop which served 
under it. Why it should have been 
struck out of our military vocabu- 
lary after two hundred years of hon- 
ored usage is a secret known only to 
the military reformers who confound 
change of system with change of 
name.? Happily the old fashion which 
excluded the rank of sergeant from the 
cavalry still survives in the three regi- 
ments of Household Cavalry, wherein 
the non-commissioned officers are to 
this day known only as corporals of 
various grades. 

The work imposed on these few offi- 
cers and corporals must have been 
hard enough, for they were few indeed 
to instruct a hundred men. The mere 
labor of shouting to so large a body in 


1 It is curious and instructive to find that in 
Scotland a captain of horse was sometimes de- 
scribed as a Rittmaster (Rittmeister), the term still 
employed in Germany. 














such dispersed order must have been 
considerable ; and there was no relief) 
by resort to the trumpeter, for the| 
trumpet was not yet employed in field 
movements. There were in all but 
six trumpet-sounds, known by foreign 
names. (1) ‘ Butte sella, Saddle,’’ cor- 
rupted to ‘* Boot and saddle.” (2) 
** Monte Cavallo, Mount.”? (3) ‘‘ Tuc- 
quet, Warning for a march.” (4) 
“Carga, Charge.”? (5) * Alla Stand- 
arda, Rally on the Cornet.’’ (6) ‘¢ Au- 
quet, Watch-setting.”’ 

As a natural consequence, the offi- 
cers fell back on signals (a system 
which has within the last year or two 
been restored), and we are told that 
the standard was employed to make 
these signals. In order to distribute 
the officers as efliciently as possible for 
the necessary supervision, their posts 
in the field were assigned as follows : 
captain on the right front, cornet in the 
centre, senior corporal on the left front, 
one corporal on each flank, lieutenant 
and quartermaster in the rear. 

And the men in their turn must have 
endured much, for it is not likely that 
Cromwell spared them. A morning’s 
troop-drill in a cuirass so weighty that 
it could not be worn without a protec- 
tive buff coat beneath it, with a heavy 
sword dangling over one shoulder, and 
perhaps a heavy carbine over the 
other, can have been no joke, espe- 
cially when ranks and files were com- 
pressed into “close order.’? There 
must have been plenty of jostling and 
colliding, with the inevitable loss of 
skin and temper ; and withal no swear- 
ing permitted. Trooper Bind-their- 
kings-in-chains might come bounding 
into his place alongside Trooper Hew- 
Agag-in-pieces and nearly knock him 
off his horse ; but they could not ex- 
change the muttered oath that flies so 
swiftly along the ranks in these days. 
Trooper Sword-of-the-Lord-and-of-Gid- 
eon might think six feet to be danger- 
ously near the bell on the crupper of 
Trooper Break-them-like-a-rod-of-iron’s 
jadish sorrel, but the lieutenant could 
not curse him for not keeping his dis- 
tance. In Colonel Cromwell’s regi- 
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his twelve-pence,’’ amounting to half a 
day’s pay. 

The business of riding and of drilling 
being mastered, there remained still 
that of learning the use of weapons, 
It is not quite certain how Cromwell’s 
men were equipped, but it is tolerably 
clear from odd notices that they were 
light cavalry, in the sense according 
to which the phrase was then under- 
stood ; that is to say, they wore an iron 
helmet, gorget, and back and breast, 
and carried a brace of pistols and 
a sword. Heavy cavalry men were 
dressed in complete armor and rode 
horses not less than fifteen hands high ; 
but there were none of these except 
Sir Arthur Haselrigg’s troop of ‘* Lob- 
sters’’? in the days of the Civil War. 
The cavalry man of those days was 
taught to rely mainly on his fire-arms, 
for the use of which most careful in- 
structions were laid down. The mi- 
nuteness of those may be inferred from 
the fact that there are twenty distinct 
words of command between the draw- 
ing of the pistol from the holster and 
the order to ‘*‘ give fire.’’ In the mat- 
ter of marksmanship it was enjoined 
upon the captain that if he were not 
a good shot himself and did not try to 
make his men good, his labor was to 
little purpose. Men armed with pistols 
were taught to engage an adversary on 
the right side, as the side on which he 
could best be fired at ; men armed with 
carbine or arquebus, on the other hand, 
were taught to keep an enemy on their 
left, as they had to hold the weapon to 
their right shoulder, resting it on the 
bridle-hand. In engaging a man in 
complete armor the trooper was taught 
to withhold his fire until within three 
or four paces of him, and then to aim 
at his ear, arm-pit, or the lower part of 
the belly beneath the cuirass, or, better 
still, simply to shoot his horse. 

The fire-arias empty, the time was 
come to use the sword. This was quite 
a secondary weapon, as was natural 
when men fought in armor, and there 
is no trace of instruction in sword 
exercise beyond the hint that ‘ the 
principal thing required is to disable 
your adversary by hacking in two the 
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reins of his bridle or the buckles of his 
pouldrons [shoulder-pieces], whereby 
he shall be disabled from making any 
resistance.’’ Hucking was necessary, 
because bridle-reins were strength- 
ened by a wire chain. Of lances we 
hear little, the fact being that they 
were out of fashion at that time, and 
only employed when no better weapon 
was to be found. Fire-arms were the 
rage of the day, and it is expressly 
mentioned in the instructions for rais- 
ing the Scotch army that no man should 
carry a lance who could furnish himself 
with any other weapon.! Of inferior 
arms the pole-axe was a favorite among 
officers. 

This preference for fire-arms ac- 
counts for a great deal that sounds 
strange in the history of the war, and 
helps us to get rid of a good many false 
notions. In the first place, the forma- 


tion of the troop into five ranks was 
based on the principle that five ranks 
of men with two pistols apiece were 
equal to ten ranks of men with one 
musket apiece, the latter being the nor- 


mal formation of infantry. Hence the 
ordinary cavalry attack was delivered 
by ranks; each rank fired its two 
pistols ? and filed or countermarched to 
the rear, leaving the next rank to do 
likewise. Anything more remote from 
**shock-action’’? can hardly be con- 
ceived ; and indeed we know from a 
variety of evidence that shock-action 
yas not the rule. ‘‘ A cuirassier usu- 
ally giveth his charge upon the trot,” 
says Ward. And again: ‘ When the 
enemy shall charge you with one of his 
troops, do not you rush forward to meet 
him, but if your ground be of advan- 
tage, keep it.”’ It is often said that 
Cromwell altered the system of cavalry 
attack from an exchange of volleys to 
shock-action, but we question if this 
can be maintained by facts. Cavalry 
actions, we find, were generally opened 
by a preliminary fire of dragoons, who 
were simply mounted infantry, armed 
with the musket, drilled like foot-sol- 


1 Rushworth. 

2 The American prejudice in favor of the re- 
volver as the cavalry weapon is therefore only a 
return to an old fashion. 
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diers, and placed on horses only to 
give them greater mobility. Here is 
an account of one such action in which 
Cromwell nearly lost his life. ‘* Both 
the enemy and we had drawn up our 
dragooners, who gave the first charge 
{fired the first shot]; and then the 
Horse fell in. Colonel Cromwell fell 
with brave resolution upon the enemy 
immediately the dragooners had given 
him the first volley; yet so nimble 
were the dragooners that at half pistol- 
shot they gave him another. His 
horse was killed under him,” ete. 
Now the range of the old musket was 
short enough, and the weapon took a 
long time to reload ; so it is plain that 
Cromwell could not have advanced to 
the attack very swiftiy. Here is an- 
other account from his own pen of an 
engagement wherein with twelve weak 
troops he fought twenty troops of 
Royalists. ‘* After we had stood a 
little above musket shot the one body 
from the other, and the dragooners had 
fired on both sides for the space of half 
an hour or more, they not advancing 
towards us, we agreed to charge them. 
And advancing the body after many 
shots on both sides, we came on with 
our troop a pretty round trot, they 
standing firm to receive us. And our 
men charging fiercely upon them, by 
God’s providence they were immedi- 
ately routed, and we had the execution 
of them three or four miles.”? Now it 
is perfectly plain that Cromwell, if he 
has really adopted shock-action as a 
principle, might have galloped down 
on these troops, which stood so invit- 
ingly firm, and dispersed them at once, 
instead of waiting for an hour before 
advancing at a ‘pretty round trot.’ 
Possibly this action taught him some- 
thing, for at Naseby he did not wait to 
be attacked, but took the initiative him- 
self. But at Marston Moor he fought 
on the old principles. Rupert attacked 
him in front and flank, with the result 
that both sides “ stood at sword’s point 
a pretty while hacking one another,” 
and evidently doing each other little 
harm ; till Cromwell’s men, probably 
from superior discipline, at last broke 
through. 
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Nor does it seem to us that we are 
quite correct in looking upon Rupert as 
a kind of Murat, as the usual fashion 
is. Take, for instance, his attack at 
Naseby. He advanced up a slight in- 
cline, and he ‘‘ came fast,’? as we are 
expressly told, probably at a trot. Ire- 
ton, who was opposed to him, also 
advanced down the hill. On seeing 
him, Rupert halted, thus giving Ireton 
the chance of plunging down upon him 
with irresistible force. But Ireton also 
halted in his turn, partly on account 
of “the disadvantage of the ground, 
partly to allow some of his troops to 
recover their stations.””> Had Rupert 
continued his advance he would have 
found Ireton in disorder ; but as it was 
he gave him time to get his troops 
together. Then he charged Ireton and 
routed him ; but as usual he made no 
attempt to rally his men. and ultimately 
appeared alone before the Parliamen- 
tary baggage, having doubtless pene- 
trated thus far through the superiority 
of his own equipment and of the horse 
which he rode. Cromwell, though by 


repute less dashing, would never let 
his troops out of hand; and having 
the last reserves to throw in, carried 


all before him on his own wing. Per- 
haps, however, the most remarkable 
feature in the handling of the cavalry 
at Naseby was the total ignorance of 
the Parliamentary leaders as to the 
ground over which their force was to 
advance. Ireton’s left was overborne 
without difficulty, ‘* having much disad- 
vantage by reason of pits of water and 
other pieces of ditches which hindered 
them in their order tocharge.’’ Crom- 
well on the other wing fell into similar 
difficulties. Many of his divisions 
being ‘‘ straitened by furzes, advanced 
with great difficulty, as also by reason 
of the unevenness of the ground and a 
cony-warren over which they were to 
march.’? Evidently ‘‘ ground-scouts ”’ 
were a thing unknown. 

Altogether it seems to us certain that 
cavalry charges, in the sense of swift, 
sudden onslaught, were the exception 
in the Civil War. Fashion, as has 
been said, was against it, owing to the 
prejudice in favor of fire-arms; and 
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thus the lance was treated as an obso- 
lete relic of bygone days, much like a 
muzzle-loading rifle at the present 
time. Nevertheless, there were afew 
troops of lancers engaged in the Civil 
War ; and it is interesting to note the 
consummate success of their old shock- 
tactics. Thus at Marston Moor, Fair- 
fax, with a small body of Lancers, 
crashed through the opposing cavalry 
on his own wing, passed right round 
the rear of the royal army, and fell 
upon the rear of the horse on the other 
wing. So, too, at Dunbar, the only 
troops that made any impression on 
Cromwell’s cavalry were one or two 
that carried lances in the front rank. 
Still, speaking generally, shock-action 
was the exception rather than the 
rule ; and quite apart from all military 
rules or prejudices it is probable that 
the size, condition, and speed of the 
horses, which had to carry a great 
weight and yet were mostly under 
fifteen hands high, wrought strongly 
against it. 

As a curious link between the Middle 
Ages and the seventeenth century, it 
may be mentioned that the old chiv- 
alric fashion of a preliminary combat 
of champions found not infrequent ex- 
ample in the Civil War. Thus Rupert 
and Massey once galloped out to meet 
each other in front of their armies, and 
shot each the other’s horse dead. The 
combat being thus drawn, the two 
principals exchanged polite messages 
through a trumpeter. On the other 
hand Colonel Morgan’s instructions for 
a cavalry charge in 1654 bring us 
nearer to modern days. These were 
“that not a man should fire till he 
came within a horse’s length of the 
enemy, and then to throw their pistols 
in their faces and so fall on with the 
sword.”’ 

It remains to consider the method of 
attacking infantry. The tactics pre- 
scribed are those practised by the 
Macedonian cavalry of Alexander the 
Great, the formation, for instance, of 
the troops into wedges and other 
strange shapes ; but we doubt if any- 
thing so complex was really attempted 
in the Civil War. The ‘“Soldier’s 
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Pocket-book ”’ of Captain John Vernon 
recommends a different plan, namely, 
to divide the attacking troop into three 
bodies. Of these three, one was to 
gallop up to the bristling square of 
pikes and halt; the officer was then to 
give some word of command (no matter 
what), the effect of which was (or was 
expected to be) that the pikes would 
close up towards the threatened quar- 
ier, leaving a weak spot for one or 
other of the divisions to assail. If the 
infantry were dispersed in skirmish- 
ing order, then and then alone it was 
orthodox to form the whole troop in 
a single rank (‘‘rank entire ”’ is the 
old term, which still survives in full 
use), and swoop down upon them in 
line. 

Finally we come to reconnaissance 
duties, which seem to have been recog- 
nized as among the trooper’s functions, 
but are very vaguely described. ‘ The 
duty of the troops,’’ we read, ‘is al- 
ways to scour and discover the high- 
ways and avenues by which the enemy 
might come ; and to be ever hovering 
about the enemy’s army.’’ The same 
writer, Captain John Crusoe, also 
dwells on the importance of never 
losing touch with an opposing army 


when once it is found, thus anticipating | 


present ideas by two centuries. But 
little is really said on the subject ; and 
it is only from our * Soldier’s Pocket- 
book,”? a minor authority, that we dis- 
cover that vedettes were posted then, 
as now, in pairs. It is perhaps charac- 
teristic of the genius of the nation that 
Cromwell in one letter declares his 
preference for a good ‘ foot-intelli- 
gencer’’ over any number of cavalry 
scouts; and that Fairfax was given 
£1,000 wherewith to buy his intelli- 
gence. Foreign critics still reproach us 
for our general adherence to the same 
principle, in the Peninsular War and at 
other times. 

We are now in a position to judge 
more correctly of the British cavalry 
soldier, as Cromwell originally made 
him. We should seek our ideas of the 
man not in modern pictures which 
make a cavalry action of the Civil War 
as headlong a matter as the charge of 
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the Greys at Waterloo, but in the old 
pictures of Wouvermans, where the 
cavaliers caracole about firing pistols in 
each other’s faces. We must get rid of 
all such fancy sketches as Whyte Mel- 
ville has drawn in ‘*‘ Holmby House,” 
where Cromwell is presented as halting 
the Ironsides at the end of an advance 
in line. We very greatly doubt if 
either regiment of Ironsides } ever went 
through a regimental field-day in its 
whole life ; certainly there is not a word 
of instruction to the colonel for the 
conduct of such a field-day. But that 
there was troop-drill in abundance 
under the eye of a vigilant and critical 
colonel, there can be no doubt. “Ef 
have a lovely company,’’ wrote Crom- 
well of the mother troop of the Iron- 
sides, with all a soldier’s pride. We 
must picture to ourselves dense columns 
of horsemen moving slowly and steadily 
in extended order, now closing up and 
now again opening out. And at the 
end of each manceuvre no short, sharp, 
peremptory barking of ‘‘ Eyes centre, 
dress,’”? but ‘Silence, and even your 
ranks,”’ ‘* Silence, and straighten your 
files,” for military brevity was not yet 
a proverb and the word * Attention ” 
was not invented. So, too, there was 
no so unmannerly caution as ‘* Wheel 
|to the right, follow and cover,’’ but 
|**Gentlemen, in your wheelings, be 
|careful to follow this rule, always ob- 
| serve your right-hand man and your 
‘leader.”” For your cavalry-man was 
| then, as now, a superior being, and not 
|to be classed with a mere foot-soldier. 
'If he were degraded it was to nothing 
worse than a mounted infantry-man or 
dragoon ; though such fall was low 
enough in all conscience, since it car- 
ried with it a reduction of pay from 
two shillings to eighteenpence a day, 
service under an ensign instead of a 
cornet, and obedience to the homely 
drum in place of the nobler and more 
dignified trumpet. 

Colonel Cromwell, we may be sure, 





1 Ironside, as Mr. Gardner has taught us, was 
Rupert’s nickname for Cromwell; and the word 
would be more properly written Ironside’s, i.e., 
Cromwell’s, regiments being called after their 
colonels, 
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looked very sharply to the behavior of 
of all his troops, and spared no man, 
knowing his duties as a commanding 
officer better than any drill-book could 
teach him. One order in particular 
we may be confident that he did not 
neglect: ‘‘On the Sabbath the colonel 
is to have a sermon in his tent morning 
and afternoon ; and every officer of his 
regiment is to compel all his soldiers 
that are free from guard to repair 
thither ; and no sutler shall draw any 
beer in time of Divine Service and ser- 
mon.”’ 

So the famous regiments were grad- 
ually hammered, troop by troop, into 
proper shape. It is likely enough that 
Cromwell received help from Dutch 
corporals trained in the school of Mau- 
rice of Nassau, for he had a relative, 
Colonel John Cromwell, in the Dutch 
service ; but the master-spirit that con- 
trolled them was his own. At Marston 


Moor they went into action and gave 
Rupert his first severe check ; but we 
do not know what their losses were. 
We know only of the manner of one 
young subaltern’s death, told in Crom- 


well’s own plain words. ‘Sir, God 
hath taken away your eldest son [young 
Walton] by a cannon shot. It brake 
his leg. We were necessitated to have 
it cut off, whereof he died. . . . At his 
fall, his horse being killed by the bul- 
let, and as I am informed, three horses 
more, I am told he bid them open to 
the right and left, that he might see 
the rogues run.” A good stamp of 
subaltern, this poor boy, probably one 
of the lighter and more dashing ele- 
ments in that corps of stern disciplined 
troopers, whose great strength lay in 
their ability not only to charge, but to 
rally. 

Then in less than a year came the 
organization of the New Model Army, 
wherein the two regiments of Ironsides 
were blent into one, and handed over 
to the Lord General Fairfax ; ‘‘ Your 
regiment, which was mine own,”’ as 
Cromwell once writes to him of it. As 
such it appears at the head of the list 
of regiments of horse, six troops, six 
hundred strong in all. We may write 
it down in the modern fashion. 
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Colonel Sir Thomas Fairfax, General 
(his troop commanded by Captain- 
Lieutenant Gladman). 

Major Desborow. 

Captain Laurance. 

Brown. 

. Packer. 

“ Berry. 

(Uniform scarlet, facings blue.) 

Shortly after, it fought at Naseby 
and in the campaign of 1645-46 in the 
west, moving in swift progress from 
victory to victory. And by this time 
the men of the cavalry regiments, well 
equipped and disciplined, began to feel 
pride in themselves as soldiers, and 
huge contempt for the unfortunate 
Royalist troopers, whose condition 
grew worse as fast as their own grew 
better. What must have been the 
spirit in the ranks when the Parliamen- 
tary trooper could describe a Royalist 
detachment in such terms as these: 
‘¢ First came half-a-dozen of carbines 
in their leathern coats, and starved, 
weather-beaten jades, just like so many 
brewers in their jerkins made of old 
boots, riding to fetch in old casks; and 
after them as many light horsemen 
with great saddles and old broken pis- 
tols, and scarce a sword among them, 
just like so many fiddlers with their 
fiddles in cases by their horses’ sides. 
. . . In the works at Bristol was a com- 
pany of footmen with knapsacks and 
half-pikes like so many tinkers with 
budgets at their backs ; and some mus- 
keteers with bandoliers about their 
necks like a company of sow-gelders,”’ 

The most clownish of yeomanry 

privates could hardly extort more con- 
temptuous criticism from the smartest 
of hussar-sergeants at the present day. 
It gives us a lively picture of the New 
Model trooper in his new red coat faced 
with his colonel’s colors, his great 
boots and huge clinking spurs ; a sol- 
dier before all things in spite of the 
text on his lips. It seems a far ery 
from this light cavalry man of the sev- 
enteenth century to the hussar of the 
present day, yet they may not be so 
distant after all. Though he had no 
opportunity of wearing an infinitesimal 
forage-cap and of plaiting his lines (in 
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defiance of all regulation), yet it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Cromwell’s troopers 
did not sometimes sit in an extra 
comely posture when the right woman 
was looking on. And though the hus- 
sar has never yet been called upon to 
face the highest and most reckless 
spirits of his own countrymen, yet 
under their leadership he has, as at 
Villiers-en-Couche and _ Balaklava, 
cheerfully charged an army. We can 
hardly expect more of any man. 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
THE TICKING OF THE CLOCK. 
BY MRS. ALFRED BALDWIN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF A MARRIAGE,” 
“WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET,” ETC, 
ELIJAH WALROND, or Old ’Lijah as 
he was commonly called, was a small 
tenant farmer, who, by dint of hard 
work, hard living, and saving, had con- 
trived to lay by enough money to make 
a frugal provision for his old age. 
*Lijah’s wife died the year before he 


quitted the farm that had been their 
home for forty years, and when he lost 
her it was like losing a part of himself. 


He was never the same man again. It 
took the heart out of his work when 
there was no wife to talk it over with ; 
he could not relish the food prepared 
by a strange hand, and he lay awake at 
nights in his loneliness, staring into 
the darkness with tearless eyes. There 
was nothing left to make life sweet to 
him, and his seventy years weighed on 
him like a hundred. Then he asked 
his landlord to let him off the short 
remainder of his lease, and he left the 
farm to live in the white cottage with 
the big garden down by the common. 
His neighbors said that Old ’Lijah 
would go silly with loneliness all by 
himself, for he saw nobody and spoke 
to no one but the woman who came to 
clean and to do his bit of cooking. He 
seldom left the house, and never went 
beyond the garden, and he had not 
entered the church since the day of 
his wife’s funeral. The rector of the 
parish, who had known Elijah Wal- 
rond many years, called to ask him why 
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he never saw him in his accustomed 
place on a Sunday, but the old man 
would only reply, “I canna do it, sir ; 
I canna do it! ’Er’d used to go to 
church with me, and I canna go alone,”’ 
and lapse into silence again. There 
was no one at home now to care what 
he did, or whether he was well or ill, 
so he ceased to strive against stiffness 
and rheumatism, and crept along with 
the help of a stick, with bowed shoul- 
ders, as though he carried a heavy bur- 
den. Old ’Lijah was in a parlous state, 
both of body and mind, when one day 
the very best thing that could happen 
befell him, though it came about 
through some one else’s sorrow. 

*Lijah had an only child—a daugh- 
ter—-who some years previously had 
married a ne’er-do-well of the name of 
Grove, and lived with him in the north 
of England, where, after a short career 
of idleness and poverty, he died, leav- 
ing Jane a widow with one little child. 
Jane Grove had not a farthing in the 
world to call her own when she had 
paid her fare to travel southwards to 
her father, and her sticks of furniture 
had been sold to pay for her husband’s 
burial, for her honest pride revolted at 
a pauper’s funeral. She knew that her 
father had left the farm, but in how- 
ever poor a place he lived now, he 
would not shut the door upon his 
daughter, though he had been dis- 
pleased with her for marrying as she 
did. But bygones were bygones, and 
though the mother, who would have 
welcomed her child, was dead, Jane 
could cook and work for her father, 
and make the meanest place seem like 
home ; and good as her intentions were 
towards the old man, she could not tell 
—no one could have told — the kind- 
ness she was about to do him. 

Jane Grove reached her father’s cot- 
tage in the grey of a summer evening, 
weary and footsore with her long walk 
from the station, carrying her sleeping 
child in her arms. She inquired from 
aman whom she met crossing the com- 
mon where Elijah Walrond lived, and 
he pointed out to her the little white 
cottage with the big garden. Slowly 
she walked up the long, narrow path, 
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with its straggling border of sweet- 
smelling pinks, wondering that the 
place was so untidy and ill-kept till she 
stood on the threshold of the half- 
opened door. She tapped timidly, and 
no one replying to her knock, she 
looked into the kitchen, and there sat 
her father dozing in his chair by the 
chimney corner. She was shocked at 
the change in his appearance. His 
features were sharp and worn, his 
hands like bird’s claws, and a ragged 
growth of white beard and moustache 
covered his once well-shaven face ; 
nor was old ’Lijah as clean as he might 
have been. His stockings were in 
holes and his clothes ragged and un- 
mended. It was plain to be seen that 
he had lost all interest in himself, and 
that there was no woman to look after 
him Jane entered, and quietly seated 
herself opposite to her father, and her 
tears fell fast as she took in the mean- 
ing of his forlorn and neglected aspect, 
and whispered to herself, ‘* Oh, mother, 
mother ! ” 

When ’Lijah opened his eyes, there 
sat his daughter on the other side of 
the hearth, nursing a child on her lap. 
At first he did not know who it was, 
and looked -vaguely puzzled until he 
heard her voice. 

** Ti’s me, father ; it’s Jane come to 
live with you and make you comfort- 
able.” 

He did not seem startled, and re- 
ceived the announcement with the 
most matter-of-fact calm. 

‘¢ Whatever brings you back i’ these 
parts ? It’s trouble, I doubt,” and the 
old man shook a boding head. 

“ Ay, father, trouble enough it is! 
My man’s dead, and I ’aven’t a penny 
in the world and no home but what 
you’li give me and this little lad to 
keep,’’ and the child, now wide awake, 
sat up on her lap and looked about 
him. 

‘“¢What’s that you say about a little 
lad ? You’ve got a little lad to keep ?” 
and there was a strange stir in the old 
man’s heart as he uttered the words, 
for he had never had a son of his own, 


and it had been the great disappoint- | 


ment of his life. 
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For reply Jane crossed the hearth 
with her child in her arms, and set him 
on the old man’s shrunken knees —as 
beautiful a boy of twelve months old as 
a mother ever doted on. 

‘* Yes, father, that’s my little lad as 
I’ve got to keep; that’s little Peter, 
your own little grandson; and _ he’s 
rare good company a’ready for lonely 
folks. Many’s the time he’s dried my 
tears watching ’is pretty ways. ’Old 
im tight, father, for ’e isn’t used to 
old folks, and p’raps e’ mayn’t take to 
you.” 

No need to tell ’Lijah to hold his 
little grandson carefully. The touch of 
the child’s firm yonng flesh, the sight 
of his golden hair in lamb-like curls, 
his gentian-blue eyes and moist, inno- 
cent breath nourished his old bones, 
and he felt there was vital warmth in 
him yet. And when little Peter put 
up a dimpled hand to grasp his ragged 
beard, and made pretty baby jabbering, 
and laughed in his troubled old face, 
displaying four pearly-white teeth like 
grains of rice, the frost in the grand- 
father’s heart, that had bound it since 
his wife died, melted, and he said : — 

** Jane, if you ’aven’t got a penny in 
the world, your man’s left you rich 
enough wi’ a little lad like this! You 
must bide wi’? me — both of you.” 

“ Ay, father, so we will. But look 
you how that grey wire beard o’ yourn 
is scratchin’ little Peter’s face! You’ll 
’ave to shave it off, and poor mother 
always thought so much o’ your clean 
chin!” 

The ragged beard was duly taken off, 
and the old man began the trouble of 
shaving again, and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with soap and water, for 
the little lad’s sake ; and his daughter 
washed and mended his clothes, and 
*Lijah looked once more himself, but 
old — very old. 

*Lijah’s whole heart was garnered 
up in his little grandson, and as the 
boy grew older it was a pretty sight to 
see them in the fields together, the 
child bringing wild flowers to the old 
man to name, or a bird’s egg or nest; 
but whatever it was he could tell him 
everything about it, and nothing short 
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of that would content little Peter. For 
he had a healthy child’s thirst for every 
kind of knowledge, so long as it was 
not what schoolmasters teach or what 
comes out of a book, and he was eager 
after all country lore and old-world 
word-of-mouth wisdom. It was won- 
derful how much the little lad learned 
from his grandfather about four-footed 
creatures, from oxen to stoats and 
weasels, and he could have passed an 
examination with honors in the names, 
songs, and plumage of British birds. 

The two were inseparable compan- 
ions, and Peter would rather play with 
his grandfather, whom he regarded as 
an overgrown child with bent back and 
stiff legs, than with any little boy of 
his own age. 

Jane Grove would stand on the door- 
step and smile as she watched her 





father and his little grandson set out | 
> 


for a walk hand in hand, perfectly 
happy and content together. ‘‘ They’re 
more like a pair o’ lovers, them two, 
than anything else! Father’s like 


wrapped up in that lad, and don’t think 
0’ me exceptin’ to eat the vittles I 


cook and set afore ’im ; nor little Peter, 
?e don’t think o’ me neither so long as 
?e can ’ave “is grandad! They’re both 
of ’em civil to me, and that’s about all 
they are, they’re so took up with each 
other.”’ 

When little Peter had stuck to his 
grandfather like his shadow for five 
years, he began to be aware that his 
beloved companion could not see very 
far, and was shaky on his legs, got 
tired before they were half across the 
common, had a habit of falling asleep 
in the midst of the most interesting 
conversation about rooks and water 
rats, and was growing deaf, so that he 
had to speak loud to make him hear. 
These things grieved little Peter, and 
as he could not see the necessity for 
them he asked his grandfather what he 
did them for. 

** Grandad,’ he said, as he walked 
slowly by his side, having hold of his 
hand, “‘ grandad, why don’t you run as 
quick as me ?”’ 

The old man smiled delightedly at a 
question that seemed to him to display 
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little Peter’s immense intellectual pow- 
ers. 

**Tt’s seventy ’ears too late, my little 
lad, for grandfather to go running 
about like a little dog at a fair.”’ 

*¢ But, grandfather, you know a deal 
more than me; you’d ought to know 
how to run ever so fast, and climb the 
bank and gather blackberries same as 
me.”’ 

** Ay, sol did when I was your age, 
but blackberries was bigger then than 
what they are now. They was worth 
climbing for seventy ’ears ago, I can 
tell you! But I’m an old man now, 
Peter,” and ’Lijah looked down on the 
child’s upturned face that was fresh 
and clear as a flower. 

Little Peter walked on a few paces 
in thoughtful silence. ‘* But, grand- 
father, what makes you such an old, 
old man?” And ’Lijah laughed with 
delight at the question. Oh, Peter was 
a rare, deep little chap, he’d get to the 


| bottom of everything if he could. 


* Tt’s nothing but Anna Dominoes as 
makes me such a’ old, old man, and 
that’s Latin for the ’ear of the Lord. 
It’s Anna Dominoes, that’s the matter 
wi’ me, little Peter, and nothin’ else,”’ 
and the child stored up the mysterious 
words in his tenacious memory. 

Not long afterwards Old ’Lijah, 
who had grown neighborly again now 
that he was happy, went one evening, 
accompanied by his grandson, to spend 
an hour with his old friend, Farmer 
Blewitt. The two old men were seated 
in armchairs at each side of the table, 
with a tobacco jar and cider mugs, and 
a small narrow box before them. Lit- 
tle Peter was lying on the hearth play- 
ing with a young spaniel puppy, in 
whose delightful society he was wholly 
absorbed, till he heard Farmer Blewitt 
say :— 

**Let’s have a game o’ dominoes, 
*Lijah ; it’s many a day since you and 
me played together.”’ 

Little Peter sat up. 

*“*T don’t mind if I do play a game,’’ 
said his grandfather. 

Little Peter rose to his feet, pushed 
the frivolous and seductive puppy aside 
as being likely to interfere with serious 


>] 
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business, and modestly, but firmly, ap- 
proached the table where the old men 
were beginning their game. He laid 
his hand on his grandfather’s arm, but 
he did not feel it at first, so he pressed 
harder. 

** Hallo! little chap, what’s up ?”’ 

**Don’t touch none o’ them domi- 
noes, grandfather! Don’t touch ’em,”’ 
said little Peter urgently. 

** Whatever’s to do with you, Peter ? 
You’re onreasonable!” said ’Lijah, 
with as near an approach to asperity as 
was possible towards his little grand- 
son. 

But Peter was not to be 
“Grandfather, don’t you 
that day when I 


daunted. 
remember 
asked what made you 
such an old, old man, you said it was 
Anna Dominoes as did it all? Don’t 
touch ’em, grandfather, don’t touch 
one of ’em!”’’ and Peter’s young face 
was full of anxiety. 

Old ’Lijah and Farmer Blewitt 
laughed till they cried, while ’Lijah 
told him what he had said to the little 
chap in the lane about his age ; “ for 


? 
he’s that peart, [ said Anna Dominoes 


was the matter wi’ me, speaking Latin, 
and Latin or Greek he’ll get to the rea- 


son o’ things! No, little Peter, these 
ain’t the kind o’ dominoes that’s made 
an old, old man o’ your grandad ; it 
was the ’car of the Lord I was speaking 
on, and when you go to school you’ll 
learn all about un ! ” 

Peter was now an active little slip of 
seven years of age, never still except 
when he was sleeping, and not know- 
ing what it was to be tired. He had 
grown used to his grandfather’s in- 
creasing infirmities by now, but they 
irked his restless young body and spirit, 
and on their walks together, when the 
old man sat down by the way weary 
and breathless, little Peter beguiled the 


time running to and fro as fast as he | 


could, to let off his pent-up energy, 
after crawling at a snail’s pace by Old 
*Lijah’s side. 

A few weeks later and little Peter 
again returned with a child’s persist- 
ence to the puzzling subject of his 
grandfather’s decaying strength. 

‘Grandfather, if it isn’t the domi- 
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noes that does it, do tell me what it is 
that makes you such an old, old man ! ”’ 

Old ’Lijah did not laugh at the boy’s 
question now. He felt his life feeble 
within him, and he did not know what 
to say in reply that could be intelligible 
to a child. They were alone in the 
kitchen, and no sound was heard but 
the loud ticking of the tall clock, the 
audible footstep of time. The old man 
looked into the child’s fresh young face 
as he stood between his knees waiting 
for an answer, and he smiled feebly, 
and pressed the firm, round cheek with 
his shaking hand, but he said nothing. 

‘*But what is it, grandfather, that 
makes you such an old, very old man ?”’ 

Then ’Lijah looked up at the tall 
clock whose loud tick tack penetrated 
his dull hearing, and it seemed to him 
as though he had heard it for eighty 
| years, counting out aloud the minutes, 
| hours, days, and years of his whole life. 

“Tt’s the ticking of the clock, my 
little lad, the ticking of the clock, that 
makes grandfather such an old, old 
man ;”? and Peter was satisfied with 
the reply, and set his young brains to 
work to find out how he could baffle 
the evil influence of the clock. 

Now the tall case clock was a very 
big person for a small boy to tackle. 
| He stood six feet without his shoes, 
| with a huge round face behind a pane 
of glass, and a long front door opening 
straight into his vitals, and Peter had 
peeped in on winding-up days, and 
seen two heavy weights hanging, and 
the shining brass pendulum swinging 
to and fro, whose everlasting tick tack 
had made an old man of his grand- 
father. Well, never mind, wait till 
some time when mother was out of the 
house, and grandfather asleep in the 
| big armchair, as he was nearly all day 
Hong now, and little Peter knew what 
he would do! 

Not many days afterwards every- 
thing happened as Peter wished, and 
he looked out of the window to make 
sure that his mother was ata safe dis- 
tance at the top of the garden, and 
there she was, standing with her back 
to the house, busy pegging clothes on 
the line, so that no danger need be 
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feared from that quarter. Indoors, 
too, all was equally favorable to the 
carrying out of little Peter’s deep-laid 
scheme. Grandfather really was older 
than ever to-day. He had not stirred 
from the big chair since he came down 
in the morning, and when he was 
spoken to he said nothing, he only 
smiled and fell into a doze. He was 
fast asleep now, and little Peter’s heart 
beat with joy to think what a fine 
surprise he was preparing for his 
grandfather. What would the old man 
think when he felt the stiffness and 
trembling going out of his legs and 
back, his eyes growing clear and bright 
again, and his deafness leaving him ? 
all which would be sure to happen if 
the clock would only stop ticking. 

Grandfather was so fast asleep, with 
his head leaning forward on his breast, 
that little Peter was not afraid of wak- 
ing him. He summoned all his courage 
to his aid and stepped cautiously up to 
the great clock, with its menacing tick 
tack, unlocked its front door, opened it 
wide, 
cavern in its inside, with the heavy | 
iron weights hanging and the bright | 
brass pendulum swaying to and fro | 
with its everlasting tick tack, tick tack. 
Then, 
take fr ight at his own daring, he seized 
hold of the swinging pendulum and, 
after a brief struggle, held it in his 
hand, a silent, motionless thing. 

Then little Peter loosed his hold, and 
glanced over his shoulder at the old 
man, but he was still quietly sleeping. 
He cautiously closed the door of the 


tall clock towering above him in si- | 


lence, and seated himself on a stool at 
his grandfather’s feet, waiting to tell 
him when he awoke how he had 


stopped the ticking of the clock that | 


made him such an old, old man. 

There his mother found him sitting 
when she returned from the garden, 
and neither daughter nor grandson 
could rouse the old man from the sleep 
that knows no waking. When the 
pendulum was set swinging once more, 
the clock began to tick again as though 
nothing h: Wd happened, “and it ticked 
out the minutes till they grew into 
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and little Peter became big 
and then he understood what 


years, 
Peter, 


his grandfather had meant. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

I HAD never been to Hampstead 
Heath, so finding myself the other day 
on “the Northern Heights,’ disap- 
pointed in an eng wement that I had 
thought had been made, and with the 
day all before me, I went up on the 
hill, and by a charming approach I 
came out from under some beautiful 
old elms on toa roadway brilliant with 
rhododendrons and iris in full bloom, 
and so upon the famous ’Eath. Hardly 
a soul was in sight; the day was 
perfect, with an unclouded sun and 
searcely a breath of wind, and I had 
all the landscape to myself. And what 
a beautiful landscape it is. Standing 
on the crest of the hill I could look 





and peeped into the resonant | 


without giving himself time to | 


away across Middlesex into Hertford- 
shire, lying tranquil and green under 
the sunlight, and over the spires and 
‘towers of churches, with here and 
there a housetop showing among the 
‘noble groups and groves of trees, and 
I could not help thinking of the Pil- 
| | grims when in their Progress they came 
Ito the hill that is called Delectable, 
and from its summit, overlooked the 
| pleasant valleys. It was on such occa- 
sions that the worthy Christiana used 
to thank the Lord. 

| Close by was a little pond. A single 
yacht becalmed in the middle and one 
retriever swimming hopefully about in 
search of a stick that had never been 
thrown, had the pond all to themselves, 
‘till a butcher’s boy, “all in Neptune’s 
azure garb,’? came with his cart and 
drove through it, giving the yacht a 
friendly shove on its voyage with his 
whip as he passed and the retriever 
‘a renewal of its dwindling hope by 
deceitful gestures of stick-throwing. 
The butcher’s horse took its pleasure, 
a sensible beast, very slowly, and like 
'Pharaoh’s chariots in the fatal sea, the 
|wheels drave heavily. But at last it 
reached the ‘‘splash,’? and creeping 
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emergent out from the deep all glis- 
tening wet like some sea-horse cart- 
monster, started refreshed along the 
highway. And a terrier came to look 
at the retriever, and barked at it 
exceedingly. Why do the dogs out of 
the water always bark so excitedly at 
the dogs that are in it? Is it that they 
are rejoicing over the chances of the 
swimmer being drowned, or are they 
exhorting him to save himself from a 
watery grave by coming out on to dry 
land? Oris it from mere excitement, 
such as possesses human beings at a 
horse-race or a fire? This is one of 
the few occasions on which a dog barks 
unintelligibly. You cannot understand 
what the little dog on the bank is say- 
ing about the big one in the water. 
That he means something, and means 
it very much, is out of all question. 
Sometimes it sounds like pure joy, for 
its voice is as that of a dog going out 
for a walk with its master, but if so, 
why should the little dog on the bank 
be joyous ? What is there in the spec- 
tacle of another dog swimming about 
and snuffing like a porpoise, to conduce 


to such immoderate gaiety in the on- 


looker? At other times the bark is 
quarrelsome and assertive, as if the 
dog in the water were doing something 
that was outrageous and contrary to 
the peace and law, and ought to be 
suppressed. And when the swimmer 
comes out, note the attitude of the 
other dog. He approaches the wet one 
stiffly as if about to put some serious 
question to him, but the big dog sud- 
denly shakes himself all over him, and, 
while the little dog retires sneezing 
and feeling snubbed, bounds into the 
water again with a fine, full-chested, 
spread-eagle splash about which there 
is no reserve, and which immediately 
sends the little bank-dog off into fran- 
tic transports again. 

At the corner, just where a superb 
horse-chestnut, holding out upright a 
torch of blossom at the end of every 
bough like tapers on a Christmas tree, 
cast a cool shade, stood a_ resident- 
looking policeman. He knew appar- 
ently what I was going to ask before I 
spoke, and answered — just as if I had 
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put a penny in his slot, and he could 
not help answering — ‘‘ Round the cor- 
ner.’ And “round the corner” I 
found it, the inn of wicked highwayman 
fame. And as I drank my ale in the 
low-roofed, sanded room, I compli- 
mented myself on my sagacity in being 
born a little Victorian-era child instead 
of a wight in Elizabeth’s spacious days 
when roysterers on the public ways, 
Nyms and Bardolphs and _ Pistols, 
called you rogue and fat chuff and 
cracked your costard for you, ‘i’ 
faith’? and robbed you. No. They 
were “ good old”’ days those, and En- 
gland was “merry England” then; 
but for myself I had rather at night 
meet ten policemen on Hampstead 
Heath than one highwayman. Re- 
freshed, I sallied forth to explore the 
Heath. What a queer feeling it is that 
comes over one visiting it for the first 
time, when you see how threadbare 
and seamy the ground is with people 
sitting on it and the countless feet that 
tread it. Once upon a time it must 
have been sweetly pretty with its little 
dells and dingles filled with ferns and 
wild flowers, with the small patches 
of boggy ground bright with marsh- 
plants, its turf all underlaid with moss 
and patterned with heather. Fine 
trees, too, once grew upon it no doubt. 
But what a change popularity has 
worked. Every foot of the ground 
seems polished by friction and only the 
hardiest of the grasses survive. Not 
even the sweet fresh air seems able to 
conceal the odor of clothes and boots. 
The whole place seems to sniff of Bank 
Holiday. Boys with canes have 
switched off the heads of everything, 
so that nothing dares to grow above a 
few inches off the ground, except the 
fierce furze and, in the cage-like hol- 
lows, the retaliating brambles. There 
is not a flower to be seen on the ground. 
Yet beauty has not utterly departed 
from the Heath, for here grow won- 
drous crab-trees and clumps of dwarfed 
but charming birch, and as you go 
down the steepy hillside you notice 
that the dimples in the ground still 
hold bracken, and the whins and broom 
are, as ever, golden. 
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But the crab-trees were a revelation 
to me. It was not because they were 
literally veiled in blossom, solid domes 
of pink and white, though this rare 
beauty was notable enough. It was 
the wonderful manner of their growth. 
The crab-tree nowadays has, I take it, 
been banished from most open spaces 
to the hedgerows and coppice, and, 
where seen, looks like an ordinary 
orchard apple-tree, but of meaner kind. 
Now these on Hampstead Heath have 
nothing near them to cramp them. 
Each stands fairly alone, with its full 
share of sun and nourishment on every 
side alike, and what is the result ? 
Each tree carries its branches down to 
the very turf, forming symmetrical 
circles with its boughs, the most per- 
fect arbors that, unassisted by art, can 
be possibly imagined. I was so struck 
by them that I went inside several and 
in each case found myself in a circular 
chamber of foliage and bloom, and so 
dense as to make me quite invisible to 
passers-by. A perfect ‘“‘canopy”’ I 
said to myself. And I had no sooner 


thought the thought than there flashed 


into my mind the tradition of ‘ Shake- 
speare’s  Canopy.’? <As_ everybody 
knows, Shakespeare, coming home 
with Ben Jonson from an ale-house at 
Bidford, outside Stratford-upon-Avon, 
found himself, what with sun and 
strong ale together, unable to get 
home, and so lay down under a crab- 
tree by the way, and there caught the 
chill that killed him. So goes the tra- 
dition, and within the century there 
used to be shown on the Bidford Road 
the stump of a crab-tree which was 
called Shakespeare’s canopy. The tra- 
dition is almost universally accepted 
as representing a real incident, but it 
must have always had, for those of the 
present century at least (it certainly 
had for me) an element of suspicion in 
the fact of the poet lying down in such 
a puny shade, so exposed to public 
view, as under a crab-tree. Any other 
tree might have saved the tradition 


altogether — an oak, a sycamore, or an | 


elm — but a crab-tree seemed so inap- 
propriate. Which of us, surprised by 
strong ale on a summer’s afternoon, 
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would think of lying down under a 
crab-tree ? We only know the tree as 
growing in hedges, or as a straggling, 
thin-branched thing that makes no 
more “canopy”? than an umbrella- 
frame before it is covered. Walking 
across the meadows from Bidford now 
we should, if compelled to the choice, 
choose an umbrageous elm, or oak, or 
sycamore. Certainly not a crab-tree, 
any sooner than a rose-bush. Now, 
here we see the danger of trying to 
talk of the past from the knowledge 
only of the present. In Shakespeare’s 
day the crab-tree was a very important 
tree. It was not only ‘‘ conserved ”’ for 
eating as dessert, for spicing hot drinks 
in winter time, for the making many 
sauces, for which from its sharpness it 
was considered particularly suitable, 
but its juice was used for the manufac- 
ture of ‘‘ verjuice,’’ as common a * con- 
diment’’ then as vinegar is now, and 
was the main ingredient in, and gave 
its name to, the original ‘‘ pomatum.”’ 
In Elizabethan times then “the hum- 
ble crab-apple ” of modern poets was 
a tree of value, and being so would be 
given, as those of Hampstead Heath 
have got to-day, free space for growth. 
This being so, they would droop, as the 
crab-trees on Hampstead Heath do, 
their branches tent-like to the ground 
all round and offer to the passer-by, 
both for shade and concealment, a per- 
fect “canopy.” So that, curiously 
enough, the survival in the tradition of 
this one word ‘canopy ” goes a long 
way to assure us of its authenticity. 
No modern tradition-monger would 
have thought of it, still less have con- 
nected the word with a crab-tree — 
unless he had happened to see one 
growing in luxury. And if for nothing 
else I am glad I went to the Heath, as 
it has, for me, substantiated, beyond 
all contradiction, the fidelity of the 
old story ; and had I, in Shakespeare’s 
day, been overtaken in my cups walk- 
ing from Bidford I should certainly, 
given my choice between oak and elm, 
and sycamore and crab tree, have 
| chosen the crab-tree for the pavilion of 
| my infirmity. 

| But to-day on the Heath it canopies 
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only small birds, and what a surprising 
number of them there are. What do 
they do, where do they go, on holidays 
and Sundays? I can hear (chance 
travellers these) the chiff-chaff calling, 
and the great-tit, and as I pass a brake 
of blackberries a querulous whitethroat 
complains of me passing. I catch sight 
of a redstart flitting among the furze 
on the sandy banks, and stopping up- 
der a hawthorn to watch it, I surprise 
a willow-wren that is busy among the 
may-blossom. From the distance, be- 
yond the road, comes the chuckling, 
choking noises of young rooks being 
fed, the hammering of a woodpecker, 
the voices of purring ringdove and 
fluting thrush. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, these larger birds made a home, 
too, upon the Heath, and the clumps 
of Scotch fir on the eminences were 
the castles of sparrow-hawks, over- 
looking the brambled villages of the 
hedge -sparrow and _ yellow - hammer. 
But now they have gone outside pub- 
lic limits into the Wild-Wood grounds, 
leaving the Heath to such small folk 


as, from inconspicuous plumage and 


mouse-like, creeping habits, dare to 
live where crowds so frequently come. 
Except the hedge-sparrow, the white- 
throat, and the willow-wren, I doubt if 
any of the birds I saw would venture 


to build their nests on the Heath. The 
redstart is a bold bird, and in spite of 
its fiery plumage, will venture upon it, 
and at nesting-time all birds are liable 
to betray uncharacteristic rashness, so 
there is really no saying what wild 
things, in spite of holiday-seekers, may 
not pitch their tents within the County 
Council’s protection. Butterflies there 
are none, except a chance straggling 
“copper ;’’? and two youths with nets 
told me that, though they had hunted 
the Heath for some years, the ‘ rarest 
butterfly they had ever caught was a 
‘painted lady.’’’? And I suppose they 
thought the old gentleman was romanc- 
ing when he told them how, as a boy, 
and within three miles of a public 
school, he had given Stainton new lo- 
calities for ‘the great blue,’’ and the 
rarest of our native ‘ hair-streaks ; ”’ 
how he used to go into a certain lane 
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wherein the brambles, as if overflowing 
from some lake of blackberries on the 
other side, fell in a cascade over the 
hedges, and where, in an afternoon, 
he could crowd a collecting-box with 
Grapta C. album ; and how, on a cer- 
tain strip of hillside, with a quarry on 
the one hand and a hazel-copse on the 
other, he could catch ‘* marbled whites ”’ 
by the score; or, going over the hill 
and dropping down into the wood be- 
yond, he could find all the larger fritil- 
laries fighting for places on the pink 
clusters of the agrimony, and with luck 
might take both ‘‘ white admiral’? and 
*¢ wood-white.”” And no wonder if 
they were incredulous, for there is a 
veritable abyss hetween such schoolboy 
experiences of Thecla betule and Sinapi 
— how the old names came back to me, 
sitting among the furze and talking to 
the lads with their nets, names _ prob- 
ably all obsolete in their later nomen- 
clature —and the Hampstead hunters 
who speak of the “ painted lady” as 
ararity. But if there are no buttertlies 
there are plenty of ‘* bumble-bees,”’ and 
in particular the beautiful, little, foxy- 
red one that comes out early in spring 
and sinks its little shafts wherever it 
finds soft and sandy soil. This part of 
Hampstead Heath suits it, as one might 
say, ‘*down to the ground,” for those 
who have eyes for objects on lower 
levels than each other’s faces cannot 
help seeing this pretty bee sitting, ap- 
parently asleep, upon every little open, 
sunny patch of sand. But it is not 
asleep ; on the contrary, it is working 
hard, making cement for its egg-cell, 
and if you try to find out his home by 
watching one of these little plasterers, 
your patience will tire before his in- 
dustry. The way to find out where 
he lives is to wait till you catch 
sight of a bee with legs of buttercup- 
yellow. Once caught sight of it is 
very easy to follow, for the pollen- 
loaded thighs glint about almost like 
fire-flies. The insect you can see is 
burdened and, even if he does loiter 
a while here and there, you may be 
sure he is always homeward-bound ; 
and all of a sudden, settling on the 
ground, the glittering legs disappear. 
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For the bee settled on the very edge of 
his shaft and has vanished down it. 
You can easily dig him out if it is near 
the edge of the bank, for the shaft only 
goes down a few inches, and then turns 
at right angles for an inch or so, and 
here are the cells, with neatly plastered 
walls, that the small couple — for they 
are ‘solitary’ bees these earth-folk — 
have built, and are now filling with 
food against the hatching of the eggs. 
And so the morning wore away 
among the furze and sand, and then I 
crossed a steep-sunk road and found 
that I was still on ‘* Hampstead Heath,”’ 
as the County Council notices on the 
crab-trees and the hawthorns_ still 
threatened me with a penalty of twenty- 
five pounds if I should be found 
picking their blossoms, and wandering 
uphill through a charming brake, just 
such a one as Bottom and Quince and 
his fellows chose for rehearsing their 
play in, came upon a most alluring 
seat. As I sat, I was invisible to those 
who came up the path until they 
plumped upon me, and it was very 


diverting to sit there, hear the scraps 
of talk, and note the sudden cessation 
of voice and the start with which each 


party discovered me. The variety was 
endless, but what struck me at once 
was the extraordinary development of 
modern children. The first I heard 
distinctly was: “That picture you 
know of Orchardson’s, where he is 

> (dead stop on seeing me) ; the 
speaker, a child of about ten, with hair 
all down her back; then, ‘ teaching 
us a kind of square dance; I don’t 
know what it is, but it’s awfully pretty, 
and then they tried to teach us ‘ Iolan- 
the,’ which is all sorts of dances mixed 
up, and we made such an awful mud- 
dle ”” (full stop) ; two more little 
girls ; then two boys, ‘ ought to kill 
them all, for at this time of the year 
they are all queens. How do you 
know ? The papers say so. Oh! but 
you know you ought not to believe 
—” (full stop); then another 
couple, “‘ and filed it down with one of 
those little American bull-doze thing- 
um-a-bobs and got an endless screw, 
and ——”? (full stop) ; then two more, 
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“sailed yesterday from the West India 
docks in one of those rotten trading 
ships, instead of going by the e 
(full stop). And so they came by, 
these youngsters, all of the upper class 
evidently, and going in the same direc- 
tion, to some garden party, perhaps, 
and I felt a wretch to sit there and jot 
down their conversation as they passed 
me, but I could not help doing it, for it 
filled me with astonishment to hear 
such children talking among themselves 
of Orchardson and comic opera, Yan- 
kee ‘* notions,”’ the value of newspaper 
information, and the relative dignity of 
different passenger steamers. I am 
sure when I was their age my ideas 
of the stage went no further than 
the pantomime, and my art no further 
than Punch. And thus moralizing, I 
found myself on the heights again, and 
lo! at the end of the road there was 
the horse-chestnut-tree and the perma- 
nent policeman, and the inn of wicked 
memory ‘‘round the corner.’? And 
then I foregathered with a delightful 
ancient of the place, who took ale with 
me, and thereafter, with faltering step 
und the help of two mighty sticks, a 
‘*whole cow’s horn” in each handle 
and **a whole crab slip’ in each staff, 
so he told me, he took me down a little 
passage between garden walls and in- 
troduced me to, possibly, one of the 
finest views in the whole of this round 
world of ours. I have seen more of 
its surface than most men, but I can- 
not remember any view to beat it. Be- 
fore me, sloping down to some ponds 
the East Heath —for so my ancient 
still called it—stretched like a great 
green drapery of rumpled velvet, and 
opposite me, sloping upward from the 
pond, were Parliament Fields, like the 
same velvet smvothed and without a 
crease. On the crest stood grouped 
some noble trees, and away behind 
were the wooded heights of Highgate, 
out of which emerged, to break the 
sky-line just where they could do it 
with the best effect, some great gables, 
a spire, and a cupola. On my left the 
view was shut in by trees, but on the 
right what a royal scene! a valley of 
grass that widened into a plain, and 
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thereon, all soft and grey with mist, 
was London — right away to St. Paul’s. 
And a sky of forget-me-not blue above, 
and under foot wherever you looked 
the same continuity of comfortable, 
beautiful turf. What is the Bay of 
Naples, with its bitter, relentless, gen- 
tian blue overhead, and its sun- 
scorched, dusty, and grassless ground 
beneath, compared to this view from 
Hampstead Heath ? Where else can 
you find such satisfying beauty ? Not 
in Lisbon as seen from the river, nor 
in Sydney harbor, nor in southern 
California, nor anywhere else, not even 
in nature’s most favored island — New 
Zealand. There is nothing, I believe, 
like it anywhere to captivate and com- 
fort both the eye and mind at once. 
‘Yet,’ said mine ancient, ‘I have 
heard travellers say, standing where 
you are now, that they did not think 
much of it.” ‘The next time you 
hear a traveller say that,’’ I replied, 
“tell him without hesitation that no- 
where out of England can he see ina 
single landscape such turf, such a 


variety of foliage, and such a city. 


He cannot contradict you.” 

And then I wandered down the slope 
on one side and up the other and down 
again to the road, and all the way, 
ankle-deep in grass, I never saw a 
single flower. Yes, here a stitchwort, 
or shepherd’s-purse, or there a speed- 
well, but not one flower that a child 
would stoop to pick. Where are they 
all gone? We talk with wonder of 
former multitudes of game that have 
now deserted their haunts, of the dis- 
appearance of whales from the north 
seas, of bison from the prairies, and so 
on; but how much more wonderful it 
is that the flowers should have all gone 
off, unanimously, and left our public 
playing fields. You can walk a mile 
with hedges and ditches and ponds, 
and all the way in meadow grass, and 
yet not be able to gather all the time 
enough to fill a button-hole. Yet come 
down to the road, and here you will 
see a strange and rather a pathetic 
sight. Along one side of it runs a 
wooden paling, against which ivy has 


>) 
been planted, and to protect it from 
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the public, the ivy is nettedin. Now, 
inside this netting, secure from the 
fingers of holiday-makers, grow all the 
wildings of the country — king-cup and 
ragged-robin, fumitory and charlock, 
dead nettles, crane’s-bill, and ever so 
many more. Safe inside this netting 
the last of the refugees from Hamp- 
stead Heath and Parliament Fields 
have taken sanctuary, and, unpicked 
and untrodden, flourish bravely, look- 
ing through the protecting wiring at 
their passing enemies with a delightful 
unconcern. Not long ago, doubtless, 
all these flowers grew on the other side 
of the road, and all up the ditches and 
under the hedges, and the fields were 
full of them, just as that field in pri- 
vate ground, if you will look over the 
wooden fence, is now. But they have 
been literally exterminated, and if it 
were not for the little two-foot strip of 
netted ground on one side of the road, 
we might imagine that this part of 
England had never grown flowers at 
all. 

And so back homewards. But on 
the way I rested, to fill myself full of 
the view before me, lest I might never 
see it again, and chose for my seat the 
wreck of what had once been a gigantic 
beech-tree, as great in girth, I fancy, 
as any in Burnham Wood ; and, sitting 
there, I became aware of another relic 
of the past, an immensely aged elm 
trunk. 

It is hollow now and tunnelled at the 
top, for the sparrows are at home 
within, hopping in at holes on one side 
and out at the other. And just below 
them, on a knob, sits a starling outside 
another doorway, and, from the chirp- 
ings that issue, you can tell there is a 
family inside, and a hungry one. Still 
lower down you can see a round hole, 
the work of a nuthatch. The middle 
of the tree, which is mere tinder, has 
all crumbled out, leaving a jagged peak 
of the outer wood upstanding, and in 
the middle of this is the nuthatch’s 
hole, and, in an idle mood, I fell a 
wondering when it was made. It 
looks fresh, and it is quite possible that 
the bird had all its work for nothing, 
for birds do many absurd things when 
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building their nests, such hopelessly | 
exasperatingly stupid things that one 
begins to wonder whether “ instinct ”’ 
does not, perhaps, quite as often make 
its possessors ridiculous as human 
‘‘reason.”? Here, for instance, is what 
happened to the nuthatch. Its instinct 
teaches it to go tapping on trees till it 
finds a hollow-sounding place, and then 
to commence pecking out an entrance- 
way to reach the cavity within. Very 
often, of course, they chip out their 
holes in the soundest wood of the tree, 
but, as a rule, they search for a spot | 
that gives out a hollow sound when | 
tapped, and promises easy working by | 
and by, or perhaps a ready-made exea- | 
vation. This is what our nuthatch, no 
doubt, expected. The wood sounded 
very hollow, as well it might, seeing 





off, pretending to its wife that it had 
been making the hole ‘just for the 
fun of the thing,” and telling fibs about 
having known all along that it was only 
a kind of board sticking up and not 
solid. 

When the elm fell a part of the trunk 
ripped away, leaving exposed a * sec- 
tion,’’ as it were, and here is seen a 
very curious piece of working, where 
some bird, finding the tree decaying 
and easy to manage, had sunk a shaft 
nearly three feet deep. Half-way down 
it had hollowed out a cup-shaped recess 
in the side of the shaft, the story of 
which I take to be this : that the first 
year the bird had its nest at tlie very 
bottom of the shaft, and that coming 
back the year after to the same hole, 
and not caring to make another nest on 


that there was nothing at all behind it. 
3ut this apparently the small bird did | 
not understand. It may have looked | down. 
behind and seen there was nothing] it must have been. 


the top of the old one, it had pecked 
| out the cup-shaped hollow half-way 
And a delightfully snug place 
At the bottom of 


there, but when it came back and|the shaft, now exposed to view, a fly- 
looked at it from in front, the tree | catcher has built its nest this year ; but 
seemed solid enough, and so, like acat|as every puff of wind that blows 
with a looking-glass, it never put two | switches a branch of the next tree up 


and two together, but set to work to| and down against it, grazing the nest 
peck itself a nesting-place. Soft as the|each time and whipping it with its 
wood was, there were some inches of | leaves, the mother will find it a very 
it to get through, and the nuthatch | uncomfortable place to sit. And though 
worked merrily away, thinking it was | quite fresh-looking, no bird came near 
getting on splendidly, and what a/it while I was there, so perhaps she has 
clever little nuthatch it was to have|already been driven away by the per- 
found a spot so easy to dig out, and | petual annoyance of the flicking branch. 
congratulating itself in all sorts of ways | Nor have birds alone possessed the old 
at having got ahead of the other nut-|elm, for a large grub, or caterpillar, 
hatches who were hammering away at | has been at work driving tunnels, large 


solid tree-trunks, when all of a sudden, | 


pop! its head came through the wall 
on the other side. I should like to 
have seen the nuthatch when it first 
looked through the hole it had been 
making so nicely, and to have heard 
what it said. I expect it said some- 
thing very uncomplimentary about the 
tree as it looked round to see if any of 
the other birds had seen what a fool it 
looked when its head came out on the 
other side, and then it flew a long way 


enough to put the finger in, through 
‘the touch-wood. Perhaps the goat- 
moth or the stag-beetle. And here, 
where the surface is dimpled with little 
hollows, is where the wasps have been 
borrowing material for making the 
paper of their combs ; and these holes, 
like bullet-holes, going straight into 
the tree, are the tunnels of carpenter 
_bees. But the old tree is a volume in 
| itself, and handsomely illustrated, too, 
from the life, by nature. 
PHIL ROBINSON. 





